Fascism Won't Fit Us: 
hat Will Follow Dictators? 
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New Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
Unit cools the air and reduces 


the humidity 


Srirtine, “sticky” days... depress- 
ing, sleepless nights . . . don’t let them 
plague you this summer as they have 
always done before. You can make it the 
most delightful season of all—enjoy cool, 
bracing temperatures all summer long — 
with a Frigidaire Refrigerated Air System. 

A flick of the switch—and it changes 
sultry, sticky heat into delightfully cool, 
dry air! The Frigidaire System actually 
refrigerates the air —just as your household 
Frigidaire does, using the same efficient, 
time-tested type of cooling unit. And fur- 
thermore, it removes excess humidity, 
which makes heat so oppressive. 

Mail the coupon for literature and com- 
plete information today; let us tell you 
what this new Frigidaire Air Condition- 
ing Unit can do for you in home or office; 
let us tell you about our new, heavy-duty 
units especially designed for retail stores 


and restaurants. 


This Frigidaire Unit will cool your living room. bed- 


room or office. Additional units can be installed in any 
number of rooms. Then Frigidaire will cool them all at 


the same time or each room independently, 





REFRIGERATED AIR 
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Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. R-32, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me illustrated literature describing the new Frigidaire 
0 Refrigerated Air System. if 
avia 
Address__ 
SYSTEMS ; 
Visit General Motors Bldg.— Century of Progress— Chicago F 
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Here’s hoping “The Blue Eagle” 
will dispel business blues. 


Codes call for complete co-opera- 
tion all along the line. 


“Big Business” is doing its part. 
Will “little business” follow? 


Stock market collapse has not 
stopped business recovery. 


Speculative spree reveals Ameri- 
cans have not lost spirit of adven- 
ture. 


So does National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 


But over-exploitation of recovery 
must be curbed. 


Can Peek control farm price peak? 


Vacation season ends many thou- 
sands of unwanted “vacations.” 


Automobile sales continue to show 
strength. 


Corporation reports begin to re- 
flect business improvement. 


Proving that recovery is not arti- 
ficial. 


So far prices have advanced fur- 
ther than payrolls. 


But most industries are getting in 
B Step, 


[f all of us were as courageous as 
aviators ! 


Fall prospects continue bright. 
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LEADING CHOICE 
of leading firms for 
LOWEST TRANSPORTATI 


COSTS 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


| nnd men or n.aterials must be 
transported at minimum cost per 
mile, you will find Chevrolet six-cylinder 
cars and trucks in service. A roster of the 
fleet operators who use Chevrolets includes 
hundreds of leading firms, representing 
practically every phase of American com- 
merce and industry. A few are listed 
herewith. These names will serve to indi- 
cate the size and caliber of the organi- 


zations using Chevrolet equipment. 
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| FACT and 


; By B. C. 













O individuals, no families, can 

idle their way into prosperity. 
Neither can any nation. Do all our 
leaders of organized labor recog- 
i. nize this? Newspaper reports con- 
Bvey the impression that some of them imagine that the 
d shorter the work-week and the higher the pay decreed by 
Hdictators, the greater the measure of prosperity bound 
Bto follow. Success, true prosperity are not earned by a 
‘minimum of effort. Labor unions that have followed the 
Vdeliberate policy of “making” work, of scrimping per 
‘capita output, of insisting upon the employing of more 
men than needed (as on trains), have not helped but have 
Thurt labor, hurt investors, hurt national prosperity. 
> Unless this country is prepared to cease selling in world 
}markets, heretofore found essential to full-time employ- 
B ment and general prosperity, we can go only so far in 
curtailing work and simultaneously increasing wage rates. 
4 Whether we can evolve an economic order of isolation 
"from the rest of the world, an order enabling us to 
) prosper and progress without income from exports, :s 
extremely doubtful. Certainly no nation in all history 
E has ever succeeded in doing anything of the kind. 
» Our tragic collapse demanded drastic action. But we 
) cannot hope to defy cardinal economic law without bring- 
ing disastrous retribution. Reason must rule. 


dle Our 
sWay Into 
Prosperity 


= Endure! 

» Will OMEHOW, I am made to feel 
» Nature uneasy when I read that tax- 
» Take a payers are to be compelled to hand 
5 Hand? over many, many millions of dol- 


: lars to pay cotton raisers to destroy 
© millions and millions of acres of growing cotton and that 
” wheat growers are to receive other millions of taxpayers’ 
® carnings for cutting down production. This feeling is 

not at all assuaged by the knowledge that cotton as well 

as wheat and other cereals are already selling at profitable 

prices and that cereal crop prospects are not inspiring. 
) History reveals that Nature has a way of taking a hand 
) when man attempts arbitrarily to frustrate her workings. 
)! am haunted by a discomforting foreboding that Nature 
) may wreak revenge and that before many moons we will 
be more embarrassed by scarcity than by overabundance. 

But perhaps such imaginings are childish—anachron- 
istic superstitions. 











“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


COMMENT 


FORBES 


Buyers Will VERYBODY asks, “Can 


See That prices be controlled?” My 
Prices Are emphatic opinion is that, unless 
Controlled Washington runs wild beyond ail 


present expectations, buyers will 
see to it that prices are kept within bounds. Speculative 
buying, of which undoubtedly there has been a good deal 
in anticipation of the adoption of innumerable “codes” 
shortening work hours and raising wages, presumably has 
run most of its course. After retail prices are marked 
up, buying will be largely governed by purchasing power. 
Should the public become convinced that they are being 
gouged, they will promptly pull in their buying horns. 

In my opinion there is less danger of prices running 
wild than there is of buying falling below the amount 
necessary to keep on absorbing unemployed into the 
ranks of employed. After all they have gone through 
most business heads are likely to be satisfied with rational 
profits and to have no irrepressible urge to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 


Give-and-take is fine; giving, better 


Rides Horses EIRD is the way of politi- 


Going in cians. The present Admini- 
Opposite stration was voted into office on 
Directions solemn promises and pledges that 


it would cut down governmental 
expenditures to the very bone. And President Roosevelt 
promptly proceeded to fulfill these pledges. He selected 
an admirable Director of the Budget, and the pruning 
knife was applied incisively. So far, fine. 

Now, however, it is announced that every penny of the 
three billion dollars and more appropriated by Congres~ 
for extraordinary expenditures will be spent as speedily 
as possible. Economy on the one hand; prodigal expen- 
ditures on the other. There may be consistency, there 
may be statesmanship in following two such apparently 
opposite courses; but it isn’t easy for the ordinary tax- 
payer to grasp the logic of such action. 

Provided business and employment expansion con- 
tinue, and provided commodities maintain satisfactory 
price levels, would it not be prudent for the Administra- 
tion to exercise moderation in levying heavier burdens on 
taxpayers rather than to increase them inordinately ? 


Serving alone satisfies. 
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Fascism Won't Fit Us: 


What Will Follow Dictators? 


TYASCISM—dictation, regimentation—won’t fit Amer- 
ica and Americans. 

We simply are not built that way. We are not a lot of 
“dumb, driven cattle.” Prohibition was supposed to stop 
all drinking, wasn’t it? Did it? 

Dictatorship will work not more effectively. 

A dozen proverbs applicable to current conditions rush 
to mind: “Any port in a storm”; “Desperate diseases de- 
mand desperate remedies” ; “The devil was sick, the devil 
a monk would be,” etc. 

We had sunk to such depths, the outlook was so alarm- 
ing, that we were ready to grasp at anything which prom- 
ised to avert catastrophe and chaos. We were so cowed 
that we were willing to obey any command—indeed, we 
clamored to have some one tell us, order us what to do. 

We were willing, nay, eager, to surrender liberty of ac- 
tion, to surrender our vaunted rights as “sovereign citi- 
zens.” We became, oh, so docile, so meek, so obedient. 

But we never were less characteristically American than 
when we thus acted. Never before had we so completely 
lost our backbone. Never before had we so frantically 
waved the white flag. 

Never before had we proved so utterly unworthy of our 
sturdy, self-reliant, liberty-loving forefathers. 

We sobbed, we cried aloud for some one to come for- 
ward and rescue us, for some one to lead us, for some one 
to boss us. Helpless children, we moaned and screamed 
for paternalism. 

When our tears and terrors and prayers were answered 
we were anxious to kiss the hand, even the feet, of our 
saver. We had the grace to be profoundly, ecstatically 
grateful. 

But only ignorance of human nature can mislead any- 
one into concluding that the people of this country, that 
this nation, that Americans have undergone fundamental 
transformation, that their inherent character has changed 
overnight, that their spasm of cowardice signifies perma- 
nent loss of courage, that their love of liberty has sudden- 
ly and completely vanished, that red blood has evaporated 
from their veins, that daring has given way to docility, 
that they have become permanently enamored of depen- 
dence rather than independence, that they will elect to 
have strait-jackets fastened upon them forever by dictators. 

No. It is not in the make-up of Americans to barter 
democracy for dictatorship. 

Our dictators must not allow themselves to be misled 
into imagining they have been accorded permanent al- 
mighty power, that Americans will long tolerate serfdom 
or even semi-serfdom. 

The manhood, the manliness, the self-reliance, the ir- 
repressible initiative of Americans will revive and return. 
As abnormal economic dangers subside, Americans will 
again become normal. 


And when they re-assert their normal selves, they will 
cast off the strait-jackets of dictatorships. 

Understanding of human nature, understanding of the 
real character, the real calibre, the real stature, the real 
soul of Americans discerns that decree. g 

So, our dictators would do well to set up as their ob-} 
jective the application and exercise of the least feasible 
amount of dictation, not the maximum made possible by 
the exigencies of the moment. 


HAT will follow dictatorships? 

A somersault, an about-face, a sudden rebound to 
extreme individualism, to abolition of governmental regu- 
lation, to abrogation of legal restraint on industry? 

No. Although dictators are doomed to be discarded, 
the majority of the public, the majority of voters, are lit- 
tle likely to endorse the lifting of all restrictions upon in- 
dustrial and other leaders. 

How large or how little a measure of freedom will be 
decreed will depend mostly on how the nation fares dur- 
ing the period of dictatorship, and especially upon how 
far industrialists, financiers, executives, bankers succeed 
in regaining the respect and confidence of the people by 
convincing them that a broader, deeper sense of social re- 
sponsibility has been instilled by the events of the last five 
years. 

My guess is that, even though dictatorship may be ac- 
counted successful for a moderate period, Americans will 
sooner rather than later find this species of Fascism irk- 
some, ineffective, stultifying, obnoxious to their innate 
spirit of independence. 

But this very spirit of independence will forbid restor- 
ing unbridled power to High Finance, to Big Business. 

Weighing everything, the probability is that the dic- 
tatorship era will be followed by a compromise between 
the rampant Fascism raging at the moment and the pre- 
Fascism status, when gigantic aggregations of capital and 
mammoth banking institutions and houses wielded un- 
popular sway, wielded it finally so selfishly, so unscien- 
tifically, so short-sightedly that the voters plumped whole- 
heartedly for a “new deal.” 

Whether Fascism will retain favor beyond one Presi- 
dential term remains to be seen. That it will outlast two 
Presidential terms is most improbable. 


Being represents gold; seeming, tmsel. 


What epitaph would you want? What epitaph are you 
earning? 


Created by God, each creates his own God. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT continues to give the 

Pennsylvania Railroad the cold shoulder—and see 

) to it that all visiting official foreign dignitaries are steered 
§ away from it. 

nd ts ; The explanation offered was that General Atterbury, 

regu-f the Pennsy’s head, announced during the campaign: “I 
" expect to vote for Mr. Hoover and work for his re-elec- 





rded tion.” 
e lit. But Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
n in. Ohio, freely patronized by the Roosevelt regime, took a 

» similar stand: “I expect to vote for President Hoover be- 
Il be : cause I believe it is better for the country as a whole if 
dur. (he is elected.” 


So presumably there is some other explanation. The 


how ‘ . 

ceed fy low-down would be interesting. 

e by 

l re- J DOLPH S. OCHS (75), the capable, far-seeing, 
five § venerable owner of the New York Times, has been 


' gradually turning over responsibilities to Arthur Hays 
- ac- | Sulzberger, married to Mr. Ochs’s only child. 

In his early prime, Mr. Sulzberger is an upstanding, 
irk- @ alert, industrious executive, interested both in the edi- 


nate | torial and the business end. Like the newspaper’s veteran 
upbuilder, he treats associates considerately ; therefore, he 

tor- —% 1s popular. 

S. In addition to working hard, he devotes time to making 

dic- #} many contacts with people on the outside, diligently ply- 

reer. | ing them with questions in order to draw out their opin- 

pre- ' ions. It is taken for granted that he will become Mr. 

and f™ Ochs’s successor. 

un- § 

ien- C. DURANT, after rolling up a fat fortune dur- 


ole eing the boom and suffering the common fate dur- 

» ing the depression, resumed speculating in stocks on a 
modest scale some time ago. One of his cronies tells me 
that he has once again accumulated a respectable roll. 

Rumor has it that he and Jesse Livermore, among the 
most spectacular of modern Wall Street plungers, early 
took a hand at booming what Wall Street calls “the 
ae whiskey stocks,’ which, after revelling in a sensational 
» “drunk,” suddenly contracted a violent headache. 

Mr. Durant is keenly conscious that the ill-starred Dur- 
ant Motors left a bad, black mark on his escutcheon. For 
a time he had ambitions to do something, out of his own 
pocket, for his ruined stockholders, but nothing tangible 
resulted. Durant Motors stock has become worthless, 
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leaving a sorrowful lot of losses all along its trail. He 
is no longer any factor whatsoever in the automobile 
world. 


UGENE MEYER’S purchase of the Washington 
Post (for $825,000) caused astonishment, especially 
as it was steadily incurring very heavy deficits. 

I think I know the real explanation: Before their mar- 
riage, his wife was on the editorial staff of the New York 
Sun and has always maintained intense interest in affairs. 
She is vice-president of the paper, and doubtless will 
become a potent influence in shaping its destinies. 


CONCERN that uses Busi- 


This 

Isn’t ness Reply Envelopes has 
At All shown me the contents sent by in- 
Smart dividuals who doubtless consider 


themselves extremely smart. Waste 
paper, blank sheets, insulting messages, bits of old news- 
papers—these are among the things which the company 
received, always without any name, of course. For each 
envelope returned, four cents postage has to be paid. Such 
action is worse than contemptible these days when every 
organization should be encouraged to do everything pos- 
sible to stimulate business. A vast amount of employ- 
ment is provided by concerns using these Business Reply 
Envelopes. Probably it never occurs to these would-be 
practical jokers that their conduct is reprehensible in that 
it tends to reduce employment and, therefore, to aggra- 
vate depression. It is a poor humor that hurts workers. 


XPECT early resumption . of 


Extensive 

Installment installment buying. It probably 

Buying Will will attain very broad proportions. 

Soon Set in Why? For over three years this 
business has been diminishing. 


Practically all boom-period commitments have been closed 
out one way or another. For the last two or three years 
millions of families and individuals have been exercising 
self-denial. Many possessing savings have been afraid to 
draw on them except for the sheerest necessaries. And, 
of course, other millions of consumers have been without 
purchasing power. 

Now that jobs are increasing, now that wages are be- 
ing raised, now that faith in the outlook is reviving, resus- 
citation of buying on easy-payment terms will be entirely 
logical. Banked-up wants are enormous. Savings have 
shrunk amazingly little. They still fall not far short of 
$25,000,000,000 for the country, and the latest New York 
State returns actually reveal an increase. Unless the Ad- 
ministration’s plans miscarry, some five million unem- 
ployed will be receiving pay envelopes this Fall; half that 
total have already found work. 

The phenomenal volume of speculation recently on the 
security and commodity exchanges signifies, very clearly, 
that the rank and file of the American people have not 
changed their nature, that it is more natural for them to 
evince faith in the future than to hoard, to shun all risk. 


Each of us is daily both a transmitter and radio. 











Meet 


OW that the Industrial Re- 

covery Act is swinging into 

action, a serious problem con- 
fronts every member of every trade 
association, whether it is a reorgani- 
zation of an existing group or a group 
newly organized under the Act. That 
problem is deciding exactly what man 
is best fitted to handle the affairs of 
the association under the new condi- 
tions. 

In selecting the trade association’s 
chief salaried officer, two basic ques- 
tions must be answered: 

1. What is the job to be done by 
the executive? 

2. What abilities must he have to 
do that job? 

There has been and still is a great 
deal of difference of opinion on both 
these points. Conceptions of the re- 
sponsibilities the executive must 
shoulder vary all the way from those 
of a “secretary” or clerk to those of 
a “czar” ; in between is the conception 
that the chief salaried officer of a 
trade association should be a “man- 
aging director” who, besides perform- 
ing the functions of secretary, is ac- 
tually a management counselor and 
economist for the industry. 


WHAT IS THE JOB TO BE DONE By 
THE EXECUTIVE? 


Unfortunately, the majority of 
business men have very little con- 
ception of either the amount or the 
variety of the tasks which must be 
accomplished by the managing di- 
rector of an effective association. Ac- 
tually, the duties of the managing 
director range ali the way from man- 
agement of a highly specialized type 
of office and the selection, training, 
supervision and compensation of the 
staff to the function of being the best 
informed person in the industry on 
its basic problems and on the rela- 
tionship of the industry to others 
and to the public interest. 

Under the new regime, it would 
seem that the functions of the man- 
aging director are as follows: 

1. To marshal the best thinking of 
the industry in the solution of its 
problems. 

In some quarters, trade association 
executives have tended to assume 


By W. J. DONALD 


Vice-President, American 
Management Association 





that, in being better informed than 
any other men in the industry re- 
garding the problems of the industry 
as a whole, they should have the 
power to decide just what the indus- 
try ought to do. This comes very 
close to the czar idea which gained 
ground during the prosperity period 
of the last decade and which worked 
fairly satisfactorily while economic 
conditions were favorable. 

But neither the law nor human na- 
ture made such a position tenable for 
more than a few trade association 
executives for any length of time. 
The presumably sound position for 
a managing director to take is that 
there exists within the industry the 
intelligence which must be brought 
to bear on the problems to be solved; 
and that, with the knowledge which 
the industry possesses, together with 
technical and fact-finding services 
which may be available—engineering, 
accounting, economic and legal—a 
fundamentally sound solution can be 
found for presentation to the Gov- 
ernment. 

2. To 
thinking. 

Any trade association executive 
worthy of the name should make a 
very important contribution to the 
thinking of the industry regarding 


stimulate the industry’s 
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Can Your Trade “Leaders” 
the New Crisis? 


its problems. Essentially, however, 
his strategy should be that of think- 
ing with the leaders of the industry, 
rather than for the leaders of the in- 


dustry. This he can do most effec- § 


tively by raising problems properly 
and by dissecting them carefully so 
that every element in each problem 
gets consideration in arriving at an 
answer. This the managing director 
can do best by visiting the members 
of the organization, both large and 
small, for discussion of their prob- 


lems; by assembling all of the view- | 


points regarding the various prob- 
lems; and, finally, by preparing a 
“problem analysis” in which all of 


the elements of the problem are pre- | 


sented in proper sequence. Some of 
the best of the association executives 
are those who ask pointed questions 
tactfully rather than those who ex- 
press opinions authoritatively. 


3. To keep informed on trade as- } 


sociation practices. 

It is beyond practicability that 
business men, under the pressure of 
their own corporate responsibilities, 
can all keep adequately informed re- 
garding trade association activities 
and practices under the Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

Every trade association, old or 
new, will find that the trade associa- 
tion executive’s knowledge of what 
trade associations have done effec- 
tively in the past, even under adverse 
legal restrictions, and, more particu- 
larly, what they are actually doing un- 
der the new law, will be a very great 
help. It is imperative that the trade 
association executive should know 
the sources of information regarding 
trade association policies and prac- 
tices; what they are doing under the 
new law; what the Industrial Recov- 
ery Administration has approved; 
what it has rejected; and why. 

4. To perform secretarial duties. 

As a necessary part of the machin- 
ery of operating a trade association, 
the managing director will, of course, 
have the usual duties of secretary and 
office manager. This means the ac- 


quisition and equipment of an office: 
the selection, training and supervi- 
sion of a staff ranging from two or 
three to a large number, depending 
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upon the nature of the industry and 
its problems. This responsibility has 
some peculiar characteristics. A trade 
) association officer must maintain an 
) attitude of mind toward the members 
§ and toward the public which is be- 
= yond reproach in terms of courtesy 
§ and service. It is especially impor- 
| tant that the managing director and 


















re- 
of § the members of the staff should ex- 
ves | ercise the greatest discretion in ex- 
yns | pressions of opinion or in giving in- 
»x- |) formation. 

4 5. To help to interpret the policies 
as- 1 expressed in the code of practice. 

© It is one thing to prepare and se- 

=e . 
iat | cure the adoption of a code of prac- 
of § tice. It is quite another thing to se- 
es, J) cure a reasonably uniform interpreta- 
-e- [| tion of the various elements in that 
es f— code of practice. Undoubtedly, it 
ial ( will be necessary for the managing 

® director to help various committees 
or | interpret different parts of the code 
a- J of practice to the members in terms 
at | of specific business policies and prac- 
c- — tices that are economically sound for 


se ff both the industry and the public. In 
1- | this process of interpretation and ed- 


1- [ ucation, the managing director neces- 
1t [sarily should be as well informed as 
e [ possible on the interpretations of 
¥ similar codes in other lines of busi- 
9 © ness. He must necessarily contribute 
: suggestions as to how codes of prac- 
e tice may actually work out under 
different interpretations. He can 


bring to bear on the situation a wide 
knowledge which individual members 
of the industry can scarcely be ex- 
' pected to have, absorbed as they un- 
doubtedly will be in the affairs of 
their own particular companies. 
| 6. To facilitate code enforcement. 
It is on enforcement that the trade 
association executive is likely to have 
the greatest difficulty and on which 
he will need to exercise the maximum 
of wisdom. There is, however, this 
essential difference between the old 









trade association? 





Does the “New Deal” for industry call for a clerk, a secretary or a czar at the head of your 
Or is there a middle ground for best results? 


and the new regimes: The trade as- 
sociation will have back of it the 
power of the government. There 
is, however, great likelihood of delay 
in the exercise of Governmental con- 
trol. One can easily conceive that 
cases of complaints may swamp the 
courts and the Industrial Recovery 
Administration and that, without a 
vast increase in the personnel of the 
Administration, it will be difficult to 
correct violations promptly. 

There will still be a great deal of 
room, however, for constructive edu- 
cational effort among the members of 
an industry regarding the meaning of 
a code of practice and the way in 
which it shall be carried out by in- 
dividual units. This means, in all 
probability, that. frequent meetings 
will be required on such major ele- 
ments of the code of practice as 
labor administration, pricing policies 
and other trade practices. Proper 
preparation for and proper handling 
of such meetings will be a very im- 
portant factor in the new trade as- 
sociation management. 


Wuat AsiLitiEs Must THE EXEc- 
UTIVE HaAvE TO po THAT Jos? 


The distinctive characteristic of 
the new situation is that the job of 
managing director calls for men of 
greater capacity, versatility and 
breadth of knowledge and informa- 
tion than most trade association jobs 
have required in the past. Hereto- 
fore, the program of many associa- 
tions has been so narrow that knowl- 
edge of some one particular field of 
activity, such as sales promotion, 
cost accounting or other similar spe- 
cialties, was a major requirement for 
effective trade association work. Ex- 
ecutives of this type sometimes lack 
a conception of trade association 
work except in terms of their par- 
ticular specialty. (But it is likely that 






Nesmith & Associates 


the services of such men in trade as- 
sociation work will be needed as 
members of the staff under the di- 
rection of a managing director of 
wider ability.) A considerable num- 
ber of trade association executives 
have had more all-around capacity 
than their particular jobs could use 
under previous conditions. The ma- 
jority of trade associations, however, 
will find that they need men of 
greater breadth than in the past. 

The major requirements of the 
managing director under the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act are these: 

1. Experience in association man- 
agement. 

There will be a very great ten- 
dency in the next few weeks to un- 
derestimate the importance of expe- 
rience in association management. 
As a matter of fact, some of the best 
association executives are those who 
do the job of association management 
so well that there is very little evi- 
dence that the association or its meet- 
ing are being managed. This means 
that the infinite number of details re- 
quired in preparation for meetings 
shall all have been taken care of in 
advance; that there shall be no evi- 
dence of their being arranged at the 
time. It includes the preparation 
of agenda for each meeting, includ- 
ing the presentation of an analysis 
of the problem to be considered and 
the preparation of minutes and re- 
ports covering the decisions reached. 
It includes the preparation of an as- 
sociation budget, adequate accounting 
records, the proper organization of a 
relatively small office, the handling 
of all public relations of the associa- 
tion, including publicity. It means 
that the managing director should 
know all of the sources of informa- 
tion about trade association practice 
and, as far as possible, that he should 
be acquainted with and on familiar 
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terms with the outstanding men in 
trade association management. 

Most business men greatly under- 
estimate the knowledge needed to 
perform these functions successfully, 
and fail to appreciate the amount of 
work involved. 

2. Knowledge of trade association 
activities. 

In existing trade associations, 
there will be a tendency, for a time, 
to throw overboard existing trade as- 
sociation executives. This, to my 
notion, will be a great mistake. It 
seems to me that, in the course of the 
next two years, trade association ac- 
tivities may become and should be- 
come as extensive as all of the man- 
agement problems of an industry. 
There will still be credit problems 
and trade promotion problems ; prob- 
lems of product research; of discov- 
ering new uses, of. discovering new 
materials. In fact, it seems to me 
that practically all of the orthodox 
trade association activities should be 
continued or added to gradually by 
existing or by new trade associations. 

3. Knowledge of management poli- 
cies and practices. 

Basically, the new regime offers 
the opportunity to “manage indus- 
try” in competition with other in- 
dustries for the consumer’s dollar. 
This does not mean that the man- 
aging director of a trade association 
is going to manage the whole indus- 
try. It does mean that the intelli- 
gence of the industry, including an 
intelligent managing director, with 
adequate technical assistance and ad- 
vice, will have an opportunity to 
“manage industry.” In such a situa- 
tion, the more the managing director 
of a trade association knows about 
management policies, management 
organization and management proce- 
dures, the better for the association 
and for the industry; and, in addi- 
tion, for the public. The scope of 
activities of the new trade associa- 
tion will embrace marketing, produc- 
tion, personnel and labor, financial 
and purchasing policies. Problems 
of management organization include 
such questions as the degree of cen- 
tralization or decentralization of re- 
sponsibility in individual companies, 
especially in marketing. Manage- 
ment procedures which trade asso- 
ciations will have to put into more 
effective use include problems of 
general accounting, of cost account- 
ing, of budgeting, of wage incentives, 
of incentives for salesmen, etc. 

Consequently, the managing di- 
rector will be able to put to very 
great use a sound knowledge of man- 
agement in all of its aspects. It is 
not necessary that he should be an 
expert accountant, or an expert labor 
manager, or an expert On any par- 


ticular subject of management. In 
some industries, a relatively complete 
knowledge of labor problems will 
prove particularly valuable. In the 
majority of industries, however, a 
thorough knowledge of marketing 
will command a premium. 

The main point is that the manag- 
ing director should be able to discuss 
intelligently modern management 
policies, organization, procedures and 
methods. Out of the knowledge of 
the experts in the industry, or from 
retaining competent experts on par- 
ticular subjects, should come the 
highly technical knowledge required 
to solve the problems of the industry 
as a whole on a sound, economic 
basis. 

4. Knowledge of economic princi- 
ples. 

To be sure, practically all of us 
have become economists in the last 
two or three years to some degree. 
At the same time, the trade associa- 
tion executive who has had a sub- 
stantial training in economics, but 
who refuses to parade his standing as 
an economist, will prove very usefu! 
in many respects. Every trade associa- 
tion will need to interpret the pos- 
sible effects on that industry of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, includ- 
ing the clauses providing for infla- 
tion; the Gold Clause Act; tariff 
modifications, if and as planned; war 
debt adjustments; repeal of prohi- 
bition; the Public Works Bill; along 
with all other factors being brought 
to bear on the industrial situation. 

A knowledge of economic fore- 
casting will be of very great impor- 
tance. An extremely useful bit of 
work for an industry would be to 
determine, if possible, its normal rate 
of growth with a view to help in de- 
termining the normal requirements 
for increased productive capacity and 


thus to help restrain wasteful addi- 


tions to capacity. 

In establishing and adjusting wage 
levels, it will be very helpful to have 
brought to bear on the picture a 
knowledge of the economic princi- 
ples involved in cost of living indices, 
and the knowledge of just what in- 
dices are sound for a particular in- 
dustry. 

5. Organizing ability. 

A peculiarity about organization 
work in the trade association field is 
that persuasion rather than the power 
of the payroll must be used. To be 
sure, the trade association now has 
back of it the influence of the Gov- 
ernment. There is, however, nothing 
definite in the law that will solve the 
problems of securing the financial 
support of all the units in an indus- 
try. Already, serious mistakes have 
been made by some trade associations 
in a premature effort to use the law 
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to dragoon all members of the in. 
dustry into their folds. The expe 
rienced trade association executive 
will know, instinctively, that power 
is something to be used with restraint 


so that, when it has to be used vig-§ 


orously, it can be used effectively, 
Tact, diplomacy, the ability to act as 
a peacemaker, will be at a premium 
in the new trade association execu- 
tive if permanent results are to be 
obtained. 

6. Ability as an educator. 

If my interpretation of the respon- 
sibilities of- the managing director is 
correct, then the managing director 
must have the ability to educate and 
to train the members of his industry 
and to do it in such a way that it w'll 
not be objectionably apparent. The 
job of a good educator is fundamen- 
tally to raise problems properly, 
rather than to insist upon agreement 
with his own opinions. Successful 
trade association executives must be- 
lieve in the capacity of business men 


to arrive at a sound solution of} 


their problems, aided by all the in- 
formation, knowledge, ability and 
technical assistance that can be made 
available. In the past, some trade 
association executives have made the 
grave mistake of “lecturing’’ mem- 
bers just as if they were students in 
a large class. Lecturing never was 
and never will be a sound teaching 
method in the educational world ; and, 
with adults, it is both bad strategy 
and poor teaching, especially with 
adults as well informed and as in- 
telligent as business men are, or be- 
lieve themselves to be. Every in- 
dustry, of course, includes what 
President Roosevelt has called “the 
lunatic fringe” to whom nothing can 
be taught. 
will have to use the cane, possibly 
in the hope of teaching them some- 
thing, more likely in the determina- 
tion that they shall not spoil the edu- 
cational process through which all 
business is now going. 

7. Neutrality among units of the 
industry. 

One of the greatest dangers in the 
current situation is that an industry 
may employ as trade association ex- 
ecutive. someone who has _ personal 
scores to pay off within the industry. 
The immediate danger is that trade 
association members will feel that 
they must employ a person who is 
intimately familiar with the prob- 
lems of the industry. Men with that 
qualific-tion are familiar with prob- 
lems as they have been in the past; 
but, in many cases, it is more im- 
portant that the industry break from 
past traditions and the spectre of 
personal antipathies often lurks in the 
background of past experience. In 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Stock Advertisements 
Take New Form 


‘ HEN President Roosevelt 
; signed the new Securities Act, 
\ the advertising managers of many 
| newspapers smacked their lips. With 
| such full and complete data required 


§ for security offerings, they thought, 


| advertisers of new stock issues must 


© use much more space than previously 
© to place the facts about their wares 
© before the public. 


But financial advertisers apparent- 


) ly have stolen a march on these news- 
» paper advertising managers. 


Instead 


© @ of advertising all the facts about a 

















new issue, they advertise none at all; 
they merely “record” the offering in 
space much smaller than. they would 
have used before. For example, the 


© sum and substance of Sayre & Com- 


pany’s recent advertisement for Neu- 
stadt] Brewing Corporation common 
stock, except for the name of the 


™ company and the price, was: 


“This advertisement appears as a 
matter of record only and is under 
no circumstances to be construed as 
an offering of these shares, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy any 
such shares. The offering is made 
only by the prospectus. .. . 

“The undersigned desire to record 
the offering of 29,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the above named cor- 
poration by means of a prospectus, 
copies of which may be obtained from 
the offices of the undersigned. . . .” 


Dollar’s Fall Causes 


Business Changes 


NITED STATES exporters are 

frankly confused by develop- 
ments since the dollar started on its 
downward slide in April. Their busi- 
ness has increased, but not as much 
as many had expected. Foreign im- 
Porters are buying only on a hand- 
to-mouth basis; they shy away from 
contracts for deliveries over a long 





































Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 


“THAR SHE BLOWS!” 


The factory whistle sings its welcome song as wheels 
begin to turn and men come back to work 


period of time; and most of them re- 
fuse to stock an inventory large 
enough to allow prompt delivery to 
all buyers. 

But if the United States exporter 
is confused, consider the quandary of, 
for example, the South African im- 
porter of American refrigerators. 
With the dollar on a downward 
trend, he risks heavy inventory losses 
by stocking up; for, on August 1, 
his pound may buy fewer dollars 
with which to pay for the refrigera- 
tors than his competitor’s pound will 
buy on September 1. But if he 
doesn’t stock up, he may lose orders 
through slow deliveries. And if he 
holds off buying, he may find, on re- 
entering the market, that inflation has 
lifted U. S. merchandise prices. 

So the South African importer 
wonders if he should buy now and 
risk further dollar depreciation,- or if 
he should hold off and risk price in- 
creases by U. S. manufacturers. Up 





to now, the average foreign importer 

has followed the latter course and 

has bought U. S. goods for immedi- 

ate delivery only. But when and if 

the dollar hits the fifty-cent level 
(the foreign importer is quite sure 
it’s going that far and no farther) 

his recent buying habits probably will 

swing the other way. 

In spite of this indecision, exports 
since April have increased (though 
many exporters profess disappoint- 
ment at the size of their sales in- 
crease). The South African im- 
porter may not buy a large stock of 
U. S. refrigerators in one order; but 
he is more inclined to buy American 
than British or German refrigerators 
when he does purchase because they 
cost him fewer pounds than they did. 
Since early April, dollar depreciation 
has resulted in a substantial shift in 
orders from British to U. S. pro- 
ducers: A flooring manufacturer has 
increased production for export in his 
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DOLLAR: in terms of gold 


PRICES: B.L.S./ndex, /926*/00 


FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE Wy 


DOLLAR VS. PRICES 


Since April, the dollar has dropped 32 

per cent., prices have lifted only 13 per 

cent.; but recent price increases have 
been much sharper 


American plant and has reduced it in 
his English factory ; and British steel 
mills loudly complain that U. S. 
producers now are getting the cream 
of their foreign business. 

Meanwhile, U. S. importers of 
foreign goods are having difficulties 
which are the reverse of those faced 
by exporters. Because it takes an in- 
creasing number of dollars to buy a 
pound’s worth of Scotch tweeds, the 
U. S. tailor is tempted to lay in a 
large stock (for which he pays im- 
mediately) ; but, since he must sell 
his suits of imported tweed at a price 
higher than that of last Winter, he 
takes a chance of getting caught with 
an undisposable inventory. 

Still another outcome of dollar de- 
preciation has cropped up in domes- 
tic markets. A Midwestern steel 
company which previously could not 
meet foreign competition in New 
England now is getting business there 
for the first time. And the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite coal industry is in- 
creasing New England sales at the 
expense of British and Russian coal, 
which used to dominate the market. 


Hay Fever Victims 
Find New Hope 


y eee means hay fever, and 
the height of the season’s suffer- 
ings to many hay fever victims. But 
August may lose its terrors for those 
who live in air-conditioned homes 
and work in air-conditioned offices; 
that, at least, is the conclusion drawn 
by medical men from experiments 
carried on at Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal in Baltimore. And manufactur- 
ers of air conditioning equipment are 
pleased to add another item to their 
list of selling points. 

For the tests, a comfortably furn- 
ished room in the hospital was fitted 
out with complete air conditioning 
equipment. Over a period of several 
months, hay fever victims were ob- 
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BASIC CAR LOADINGS SOAR 


Real revival, economists say, must ap- 

pear first in basic industries. And 

ore, coal and coke, forest and grain 

products car loadings are far ahead 
of others 


served before and after they entered 
the room and their reactions noted. 
Dr. Leslie N. Gay, in charge of the 
experiments, found that: 

1. Symptoms of hay fever subsid- 
ed appreciably within fifteen minutes 
after the sufferer entered the room; 
within an hour, they disappeared 
completely. 

2. The victim was thoroughly 
comfortable as long as he remained 
in the room; but when he left, hay 
fever symptoms tended to return. 

3. Relief came from the cleansing 
action of the air conditioning equip- 
ment, which removed pollen irritants 
from the air. Temperature reduc- 
tions alone had little effect. 
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REPRESENTATIVE? 


A. F. of L. claims to represent labor 

at code hearings. But paid member- 

ship is less than eight per cent. of 
eligible U. S. workers 


Other facts which have come to 
light in the long scientific fight to 
relieve the hay fever sufferer are 
these: 


1. Hay fever is caused by pollen 
getting into the peculiarly sensitive 
blood of its victim; sneezing and 
wheezing are only symptoms of this 
deeper condition. 

2. Pollen from ragweed, timothy 
and Bermuda grass affects the great- 
est number of people, though trees, 
garden flowers, and other weeds and 
grasses have their victims. The 
much-blamed goldenrod actually is 
blameless. 

3. The most lasting relief from 
hay fever comes from pollen extract 
skillfully injected into the blood. 


New Buying Brings 
New Sales Set-Up 


ATE in 1931, when the Eureka 


Vacuum Cleaner Company’s sales § 


curve began to follow the downward 
(Continued on page 17) 











RCA Victor Company 


Latest theatre idea is this drive-in moving picture show, one of 


which opened in Camden, New Jersey, in July. 


“Controlled direc- 


tional” equipment, the operators claim, keeps sound effects from 
annoying neighbors unduly 
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"illmagine being able some day to 
take a vacation whenever you 
please, as long as yOu please 


wee you are on your 
summer vacation, dream 


about your future. It seems 
closer on long lazy days than 
on busy ones. You think of the 
many things you would like to 
do if only you had the time and 
the money. When this vacation 
is over, why not plan for others 
later on? 


You do not need a fortune in 
order to be financially inde- 
pendent. There is a sure way 
for you to have future leisure 
and freedom from money wor- 
ries—build a Retirement In- 
come. The day you start, you 
own something. 


You may have thought that an 
income which would supply you 
with enough for living expenses 
and pocket money is beyond 
your reach. But you may be 
most agreeably surprised when 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 

















you discover that a trifling daily 
economy in personal expendi- 
tures will provide the desired 
Retirement Income. 


The convenience of the new 
Monthly Payment Plan of buy- 
ing insurance appeals to many. 
If you wish, a representative of 
the Company will call once a 
month for your regular instal- 
ment, making checks or money- 
orders unnecessary. 


Self-supporting business and 
professional women, looking 
ahead, find the Monthly Pay- 
ment Plan admirably adapted 
to their needs. 


Mail this coupon—or send for 
a Field-Man who will be glad 
to help you plan a Program of 
Insurance which will protect 
your family and provide a 
Retirement Income for yourself. 











Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


























Metropolitan Life SW 
Insurance Company, ‘: 
1 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. (F) 


With no obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad to 
have details regarding a 
practical way to provide 
a Retirement Income. 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


All that we know we have ab- 
sorbed from our own experiences, or 
rearranged in our minds from ob- 
serving other people, or reasoned out 
either consciously or unconsciously 
from thought-data given by inherit- 
ance or gathered from our own 
previous trends of thinking in 
moments past. The way we are go- 
ing to think to-morrow depends 
largely on what we are thinking to- 
day.—David Leslie Brown. 


Business is looking up for those 
who are looking it up.—Atlanta 
Journal. 


A man must not think he can save 
himself the trouble of being a sens- 
ible man and a gentleman by going to 
his lawyer, any more than he can 
get himself a sound constitution by 
going to his doctor—Ed. Howe. 


He that asketh faintly beggeth a 
denial. He that asketh a courtesy 
promiseth a kindness.—Old Proverb. 


Don’t be fooled by the calendar. 
There are only as many days in the 
years as you make use of. One man 
gets only a week’s value out of a year 
while another man gets a full year’s 
value out of a week.—Exchange. 


A sale is not a coldly scientific 
process. It is a friendly, red- 
blooded, man to man transaction.— 
Salesmanship. 


Thou mayst as well expect to grow 
stronger by always eating, as wiser 
by always reading. Too much over- 
charges Nature, and turns more into 
disease than nourishment. ‘Tis 
thought and digestion which make 
books serviceable, and give health and 
vigor to the mind.—Fuller. 


For an hundred that can bear ad- 
versity, there is hardly one that can 
bear prosperity.—Carlyle. 


The manufacturer who recognizes 
that the customer is buying and that 
he is not selling has solved the enigma 
of merchandising.—Candle. 


I criticize by creation, not by find- 
ing fault —Cicero. 


A Text 


For the love of money is the 
root of all evil. I Timothy, 
6:10. 

Sent in by T. F. Collins, 
Adamsville, Pa. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 


is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


_ Some men never master anything 
other than the details of a job. Others 
master the main idea back of the job. 
—William Feather. 


Business is like a wheelbarrow—it 
stands still unless some one pushes 
it—The Gillette Blade. 


The world has been for many years 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown 
and the best thing the depression can 
do is to restore normal living.—Pro- 
fessor C. U. Ariens Kappers, direc- 
tor, Central Institute for Brain Re- 
search of Amsterdam. 


He that will not apply new reme- 
dies must expect new evils——Robert 
Bacon. 


It is not enough to be busy; so are 
the ants. The question is: What are 
we busy about ?—Thoreau. 


Jobs have a habit of seeming easier 
when done now, rather than to-mor- 
row.—Personal Efficiency. 


It is so easy to play; so hard to 
learn that you cannot play for long 
without work. A fool’s paradise is 
only the anteroom to a fool’s hell.— 
F. S. Tantor. 


If you have half an nour to spare, 
don’t spend it with some one who 
hasn’t.—Anon. 


Show me the business man or in- 
stitution not guided by sentiment and 
service; by the idea that “he profits 
most who. serves best” and I will 
show you a man or an outfit that is 
dead or dying —B. F. Harris. 


Labor and trouble one can always 
get through alone, but it takes two to 
be glad.—Ibsen. 





FORBES fqGUS’ 


Without credit on a huge scal 
the world as we know it, could n 
continue its daily life. Money as 
medium of exchange, is in most re 
stricted and infrequent use, whe 
compared with the dependence whic 
men put upon credit. Destroy 9 
impair credit and the trade of th 
world begins to slacken even to th 
stopping point. That which impair 
credit is lack of confidence, anj 
again it must be repeated that lack o| 
confidence springs from observatio 
of men’s conduct, which conduct, i 
turn, is the outgrowth and revelatio 
of character. Once again, we com 
back from economics to morals. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 


To-day, too, we shall gain the vic- 
tory, all forces to the contrary not- 
withstanding.—F. P. Wilhelm, D.D. 


There are men so lacking in initia- 
tive that they do not even start for 
a vacant barber chair until some one 
gives them the nod.—J. H. Newmark. 


Take the course opposite to cus- 
tom and you will almost always do 
well.—Rousseau. 


It would be better to abandon our 
over-rapid development of the intel- 
lect and to aim rather at training the 
heart and the affections—Victor 
Hugo. 


A certain amount of opposition is j 


a great help to a man; kites rise 
against, and not with the wind— 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


The measure of a man’s life is the 
well spending of it, and not the 
length.—Pluiarch. 


I never allow myself to become 
discouraged under any circumstances. 

. The three great essentials to 
achieve anything worth while are, 
first, hard work; second, stick-to- 
itiveness; third, common sense.— 
Thomas A. Edison. 


Mankind is in one of its rare moods 
of shifting its outlook; some of the 
compulsion of tradition has lost its 
force—Rev. Howard J. Chidley. 
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I just found 100 more! 


I was sure that we had come to the end of FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, that 
famous 12-volume set of which more than 72,000 have been bought by readers of 
FORBES. 


And then, going through our storeroom, there, in a corner, I saw two crates, never 


opened, marked “F. B. L.”—meaning FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. 


I had them opened in a jiffy—and here they are on sale for only $6.00 a set—when 
two years ago you couldn’t have bought them for $24.00 a set. 


To-day the price is $6.00 for the whole library—just as good—just as useful—just as practical—every set brand 
new—bound in red—stamped in gold. 
And why do we offer it at $6.00 to-day? 
Because we realize that incomes have been nipped—profits have dwindled — pocketbooks are on a diet. 
Now let us tell you a little about these 12 books—then send for them (with return and refund privileges) — 
and judge for yourself whether you got $6.00 worth or not. 
The 12 volumes are: 


Taking the Guesswork Out of Business—by William 
R. Bassett 

Automotive Giants of America—by B. C. Forbes and 
O. D. Foster 


Keys to Success — Personal Efficiency — by B. C. 
Forbes 


Profitable Investing—by John Moody 
Assuring Business Profits—by James H. Rand, Jr. 





The Science of Marketing by Mail — by Homer J. 
Buckley 


Organized Business Knowledge — by Joseph French 
Johnson 


Business Fundamentals—by Roger W. Babson 


Tips on Selling—by Herbert N. Casson 
Tips on Finance—by Herbert N. Casson 


Business Maxims — by B. C. Forbes and Thomas 
Dreier 


How to Finance Home Life—by Elwood Lloyd, IV 






These are the titles. But titles and names don’t mean much. It’s contents that make books. 


These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. They take you into the private offices and into the 
confidence of men who themselves have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have to 
reach the heights in business. They answer hundreds of perplexing questions. They solve many a puzzling problem. 


They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. They make success in business as simple as it can be made. 


They are no panacea. They contain no magic formula. They tell you what to do and how to do it in many, 


many situations. But you must do the doing! 


Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will be 
sent at once. Keep it for 5 days. Look it over. Weigh its value. Then return it—IF YOU CAN—and your money 
will be refunded without argument. 


BUT REMEMBER: Only 100 sets left—and there isn’t another crate in the storeroom! So if you delay, you take 
the risk! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


[] Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped. My remittance for $6.00 is 
enclosed. If I return the books within 5 days you will refund my money. 


1 Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. I may return the books within 5 days and owe you 
nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information requested below is given.) 


NAME 


STREET 






TITLE 


81 BL 
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... B. C. Forbes Calls... 


















































CANNOT become panicky over 
the setback on the stock and com- 
modity exchanges. 

Had the speculative boom contin- 
ued, I would have felt much more 
uneasy. 

Calmly compare present quotations 
for stocks, bonds, farm products, raw 
materials with those of five months 
ago, and you will see how far we 
have traveled along the road to re- 
covery. 

Compare, also, the statistics then 
and now relating to employment, the 
general price level, railway traffic and 
net earnings, electric power consump- 
tion, building volume, automobile 
sales, steel production, bond values, 
commercial failures. 

Compare, too, banking conditions 
then and now, the status of insur- 
ance companies, savings bank condi- 
tions. 

Compare—contrast—public _ senti- 
ment at the opening of March with 
the sentiment prevailing to-day. 


NSTEAD of feeling nervous over 

what has happened to stocks and 
commodities, you will realize that 
really extraordinary progress has 
been achieved. 

Gambling last month was running 
wild. Weekly transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange were 
eclipsing all records for an upward 
movement. Never before were so 
many irresponsible amateurs plung- 
ing in commodities. Sky-rocketing 
in quotations for highly-speculative 
stocks and for commodities exceeded 
anything ever before witnessed. 

Corrective measures had become 
most desirable—they were overdue. 

Doubtless the dazzling paper 
profits which were being rolled up so 


Speculative 
Setback 
Salutary; 


U.S. Better Off 


quickly on the stock exchanges 
fostered speculative buying  else- 
where, speculative buying of raw ma- 
terials by manufacturers, specula- 
tive ordering by retailers, buying by 
consumers beyond their immediate 
needs. 

Business leaders as well as dic- 
tators recognized that a situation 
fraught with potential danger was 
being created, that, by the time all the 
multifarious industrial and other 
codes could become effective, buyers 
would be in a position to hold off 
when shorter work hours and higher 
wages lifted prices. 

The natural influence of the 
punishment sustained by reckless 
gamblers should be to check excessive 
speculative buying in other direc- 
tions, thus diminishing the danger of 
a disastrous lag between the marking 
up of prices and the advancing of 
wages. 

The speculative orgy, though re- 
grettable, has had its encouraging 
side. It has confounded the pessi- 
mists and defeatists who solemnly 
proclaimed that the people of this 
country had lost heart, that the spirit 
of adventure had been killed, that 
faith had been forever lost in Ameri- 
can securities, that never, never again 
would Americans become their old- 
time optimistic, forward-looking, dar- 
ing selves, willing and eager to em- 
brace risks. 


PASMS of doubt will be natural 

during the experimental stages of 
the various new codes and the so- 
called blanket code. 

Thus far, the revolutionary changes 
in our social-economic — structure 
have caused extremely little dislo- 
cation. One cannot avoid reflecting 


that the full significance of the “New 
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Deal’’ does not appear to be generally 
grasped. 

Uncertainty may also flare up atR 
any time so long as President Roose- 
velt keeps the world in the dark con- 
cerning his program for handling our 
currency. Conceivably, he has not 
yet formulated even in his own mind 
a definite plan to revalue, to debase 
the dollar. 

The Administration’s whole scheme 
to bolster up cotton, wheat and vari- 
ous other basic commodities repre- 
sents another leap in the dark—or, it 
might be likened to launching an 
untried vessel on an uncharted voy- 
age. 






LTOGETHER, it would be too 
much to expect nothing but 
plain economic sailing in coming 
months, nothing but calm, stable 


commodity and security markets, @ \ 
nothing but an unwavering upward J sour. 
industrial curve, nothing but steadily § slum 
mounting confidence. actu: 

Even so, it would be rash to as- pum 
sume that insurmountable obstacles J ..).. 
to returning prosperity must neces- “wet 
sarily arise. Certainly our Chief J | 
Executive has been invested with un- op 


limited powers to cope with every 
emergency imaginable. Ir 

Not less important, the whole psy- 
chology of the people has changed 
since he took office. He won the 
complete co-operation of Congress 
and has since found little reason to J 
complain of lack of co-operation by 
business leaders. Nor has labor been 
recalcitrant. 

Let us proceed, but not at break- 
neck speed, confident that faith in 
America will justify itself, as it al- 
ways has in the past no matter how 
beclouded the immediate outlook may 
have been. 
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) @ When collars wilt and dispositions 
H sour, business follows suit. “Summer 
» slump” it is commonly dubbed . . . but 
» actually it’s the seasonal raid of heat, 
= humidity, dead air, and dust . . . stifling 
sales, paralyzing employe efficiency, 
leaving a trail of “red ink” wherever 
© profits can be affected by uncomfortable 
=) air conditions. 
: In Westinghouse Unit Air Condi- 
3y- MM tioners business finds the weapon to 
m fight off “summer slump.” For stores, 
he MH restaurants, offices, beauty and barber 











...meet it with AIR CONDITIONING 





Unit Cir Conditioner 


shops, Westinghouse Air Conditioners 
provide complete air conditioning... 
cooling and de-humidifying in summer, 
heating and humidifying in winter, 
filtering and air circulation the year 
*round. 

Installed without expensive building 
alterations, smartly designed, skilfully 
engineered for ample capacity, these 
unit air conditioners are a sound eco- 
nomic investment. 

Mail the coupon for additional 1nfor- 
mation. 
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Cabinets are smartly designed; finished 

in modernistic Micarta or in natural 

wood tones; suspended types to harmon- 
ize with individual interiors. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please mail your book “‘Air Conditioning for 
Health, Comfort and Profit’’ to 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 


Shows Business Reaching New Phase 


HAT business is now _ entering 
upon a new phase is clearly shown 
by this issue of the Pictograph. 
Any reader who compares it with other 


Pictographs issued since May lst will 
see four things: 


1. That the area covered by solid up- 
ward pointing arrows is decreasing; 

2. That the area covered by broken 
arrows (indicating the beginnings of an 
upturn) is so small that there are liable 
to be even fewer solid arrows next time; 

3..That the amount of white space 


(indicating “stand-still conditions”) is 
increasing; and 

4. That there are new downward 
pointing arrows (indicating declines 


which have lasted at least a month). 


No alarm need be felt because of this 
new trend, however. Only a few locali- 
ties in the entire United States have been 
going ahead so fast that they are liable 
to experience more than a temporary 
slowing down. 

It will also be noticed that there are 
fewer very large cities in our list of 
those which now compare more favor- 
ably with the period a year earlier than 
at any time in the past fourteen months. 
Here are the present leaders: 


New York, N. Y.: Record-breaking 
stock market activity continues to help 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect 


business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 


Continued improvement: ris- 
ing lines with arrow pointing 
upward. 


He 
WS 


All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 


Recent improvement (may be 
temporary): broken rising 
lines with upward arrow. 
Trend continues downward: 
falling lines, with arrow 
pointing downward. 











this city, even when stock prices decline. 


Chicago, Ill.: Looks as if this will be 
one of the cities with no Summer slump 
in 1933. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Beginning now, for 
the first time, to feel a Summer let- 
down. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Now well ahead 
of last year and still gaining on it. 

Boston, Mass.: No Summer slump 
yet, but probably will not continue to 
gain on last year so rapidly. 


Milwaukee, Wis.: Has been consis- 
tently ahead of last year since the mid- 
dle of June. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Still is farther 
ahead of last year than any other large 
city on our list. 

Newark, N. J.: 
year’s levels. 

Kansas City, Mo.: In the same class 
with Minneapolis for recent rapid busi- 
ness gain. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Improvement here 
has been steady rather than spectacular. 


Not yet up to last 
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slant of depression, the company pulled 
in its horns and cut out its own retail 
stores and house-to-house salesforce. 

™ Now, however, sales have turned up- 
ward, and Eureka believes that mass 
buying once more is getting under way. 
"Consequently, starting in New York 
S city. Eureka factory salesmen again 
Ware ringing doorbells and taking the 
WM story of their products direct to house- 
ie wives. 

™ The reason for discontinuing the 
direct salesforce was its expense: House- 
© wives were piling up increasing sales re- 
W sistance, sales per call were falling, and 
WM cost per call was rising. As a result, the 
company decided that it would be better 
off to sell a few cleaners at a profit than 
to sell a large number at a loss. This 
WM meant eliminating direct salesmen and 
"confining sales to dealers, utilities and 
Midepartment stores. In 1931, under the 
WH old policy, sales were $4,296,000; in 1932, 
Msales were only $1,360,000. But 1933 
™ showed a $48,000 profit against a million 
* dollar loss the year before; and operat- 
Ming expenses (principally as a result of 
Mthe new sales policy) were $3,658,000 
Me lower. 

Now, the company believes that sales 
resistance is lower, that house-to-house 
salesmen can make creditable sales-per- 
) call records and that the time is ripe for 
going after volume sales again. As the 
first attempt in New York City proves 
its worth, direct. selling will be extended 
© to other large markets. 


Keeping Up With 
; The Codes 


) Omelet. On July 17, the first of General 
Johnson’s “omelets’—the cotton textile 
code—was served up to the industry as 
law. 

Reports flowed into Washington. 
Columbus, Georgia, reported 1,000 new 
jobs; Macon, 3,000; New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, 2,000. Waterville, Maine, 
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But reports like those were fewer 


ee than blind optimists had expected. For 
wu two good reasons: (1) Mill operators 


wanted time in which to test out the new 
conditions; (2) many had built up in- 
ventories in anticipation of higher code 
costs. 

On the same Monday, four other in- 
© dustries came under the cotton code’s 
= wage and hour provisions by order of 
President Roosevelt: Silk and rayon 
weaving, cotton thread and throwing, 
textile finishing, underwear and _ allied 
products. The orders, issued at the re- 
quest of each industry, held good only 
pending approval of individual codes for 
the industries. In the same way, a week 
Blater, the silk and rayon dyeing and 
printing industry went on a 40-hour 
week, with $18 minimum wages for men, 
314 for women. An order putting the 
hosiery industry under a 40-hour, $12 
week was pending. And by the first of 
August, all cement producers expected 


What’s New in Business 
(Continued from page 10) 


to be on a purely voluntary 36-hour, 


$14.40 week. 


Broken Eggs. Some men were laid off 
when cotton mills dropped from a three- 
shift to a two-shift schedule. Com- 
mented General Johnson: “That’s some 
of the eggs that are broken in making 
this omelet.” His theory (supported by 
the Cotton-Textile Institute): That, in 
the long run, employees so discharged 
will be re-employed at other mills which 
have been working men on a week ex- 
ceeding 40 hours. 


Dead Cats and Blue Hawks. Toward the 
long-expected “blanket” code President 
Roosevelt and General Johnson moved 
warily lest “dead cats” be hurled at them 
for making mistakes. But when the 
blanket code did materialize, it ma- 
terialized with a bang. Though purely 
voluntary, it will be backed by a tre- 
mendous publicity drive aimed at em- 
ployers and consumers. Employers who 
sign the agreement may display a blue 
eagle (a blue “hawk” to General John- 
son) on their merchandise, their sta- 
tionery and their places of business; con- 
sumers are urged to look for the blue 
eagle when they buy. 

By the end of July, carloads of agree- 
ments were rolling out of Washington 
for distribution through the postal sys- 
tem to all employers of more than two 
persons (except farm hands and domestic 
servants). Those who sign commit 
themselves immediately to the pledge’s 


terms until their own industrial codes 


are approved; violations of the agree- 
ment mean removal of the blue eagle 
and, conceivably, a bite from NIRA’s 
teeth—though, in his July 24 radio talk 
opening the campaign, President Roose- 
velt said that enforcement would be 
only by the forces of “opinion and con- 
science.” 


Principal provisions are: No child 
labor; no increase in prices beyond 
actual increase in costs; a 40-hour white 
collar week; a 35-hour labor week; and 
minimum wages. A vast number of 
companies, organizations and_individ- 
uals promised support even before the 
President called for telegrams of co- 
operation. Among them were American 
Tobacco; Sears, Roebuck; A. & P.; 
Florsheim Shoe; Bank of America; 
Mosinee Paper Mills. 


New Omelets. Meanwhile, codes ava- 
lanched into Washington for approval: 
Steel (tremendously long and packed 
with detail): lumber; men’s clothing; 
electrical manufacturing; shipbuilding; 
petroleum (exceeded only by steel in 
length, and exceeding steel in complex- 
ity); unionized bituminous coal; wool; 
gavments; general contracting; milli- 
nery; newsprint; cloaks and suits; and 
a myriad of codes from smaller indus- 
tries, ranging from stitchdown shoes, 
ladies’ hand bags and dog food to ask 
cans, breakfast furniture and New York 
City cemetery monuments. 

In spite of warnings that the cotton 
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HAY FEVER RELIEF 


| 
without drugs or travel 





Installed in your office or home, you 
are assured of a plentiful supply of 
air that is filtered and cleansed of 
irritants. Thus, after spending 8 or 
10 hours in pollen-free air your 
bodily resistance is raised so that you 
ean go through the rest of the day 
with comparatively slight discomfort. 


Users Say... 
“I now sleep flat on my back every 
night.” 
“I no longer lose six to eight weeks 
from my business every year.” 


“Within 24 hours after installation 
the frightful irritation subsided.” 


“Sleep peacefully at the height of 


the hay fever season.” 


WHAT IT Is 


The Maxim-Campbell Silencer is a 
small, attractively designed unit 
which fits any standard home or of- 
fice window. 

It is installed on the window sill, and 
the window is closed on the frame 
which holds the Silencer. To oper- 
ate, you plug in to an electric socket. 
As outside air is mechanically and 
silently drawn into the room, the 
Silencer absorbs all noise in a laby- 
rinth. 


At the same time it filters the air, re- 
moving 97 percent of the dirt, dust, 
sow? 2nd pollen. This pure air is cir- 
eula‘<d in the room. 


TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 


Only £10.00 down and a few cents a 
day buys this great equipment. But 
you don’t need to buy it to try it. One 
single payment of $10.00 brings you 
this equipment at home or at the of- 
fice, or both, for 2 full weeks’ rental. 


CAMPBELL METAL WINDOW CORPORATION 
100 East 42nd Street New York City 
Telephone AShland 4-8420 
Division of 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 


MAIL FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Gentlemen :—Please send me without oblig« 
tion, complete details about the Maxim 
Campbell Silencer & Air Filter. 











Address.... 
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ERTAIN stocks have been 
definitely forecast to reach 
higher levels. Listed in 
this week’s issue of the 
Business Economic Digest, 
they represent the NET 
opinion of America’s fore- 
most financial advisers. 


Send now for complimentary copy 
of this important issue of the 
Digest or, better still, enclose $5 
for our Special “Get Acquainted” 





Offer which will give you the 
confidential letter of the Business 
Economic Digest every week for | 
the next 4 weeks, including list of 
the outstanding low-priced stocks. | 


Use coupon below and check 


(V) the offer you want. 


ee 
The Business fconomicDigest | 

Gage P. Wright Pres. 
342/Madison Ave. NewYork NY | 
(| ). Without obligation to me, mail 
me this week’s issue of the Digest. } 


( ) I enclose $5 for the next 4 is- 
sues of your weekly confidential letter 
including list of outstanding low- 
priced stocks, based on the Consensus 
of Opinions of the leading investment 
services. 


Name . 
Address 
ese .F.211 | 


Are Stocks Still 
== a Buy ? —— 

Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
tem Div. 86-1, Babson Park, Mass- 


Law! 


STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary.Training prepared by leading law profes- 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 8364-L Chicago 
TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a distri- 
bution of 25 cents per share on the Company’s 
2,540,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or od value, payable September 15, 1933, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on September 1, 1933. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 





















































code set no precedents, its influence was 
apparent; especially in provisions for 
eliminating child labor, for a 40-hour 
week and for wage differentials between 
North and South. 


Snags. As expected, many codes ran up 
against sharp protests. Steel took a 
broadside from labor because of insist- 
ence on the open shop and employee 
representation plans (which the unions 
persist, in most cases erroneously, in 
calling “company unions”). The petro- 
leum hearing started with three em- 
ployers’ codes on the table and stormy 
weather on the horizon. Non-union soft 
coal operators (the major part of the 
industry) worked out their own code. 
Labor objected to the sanction of piece- 
work in the cloak and suit code. Mil- 
linery manufacturers split into two 
camps. Two sets of codes came in for 
men’s clothing and for women’s gar- 
ments, though differences were minor. 
But disagreements had been looked for; 
with complete agreement, the public 
hearings would be needless. 


Jokers. Into a few codes crept curious 
jokers—obvious attempts to advance 
self-interest. 


The most amusing of all jokers was 
the one adopted by wholesale confec- 
tioners (presumably under pressure 
from dealers) to forbid sales to pushcart 
peddlers. The reasoning behind this 
curious provision: Pushcart peddlers 
have no “overhead”; therefore, they can 
sell at lower prices than candy stores 
and still make a profit; therefore, candy 
stores should be protected from this 
“unfair” competition. Critics smiled in 
anticipation of the hearings when they 
recalled General Johnson’s passion for 
fairness and his outspoken language. 


“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Challenge 


“T challenge the statement in ‘Candidly 
Let Merchants Fight Fairly’ (Forbes, 
July 15, page 5) that ‘. . . whatever the 
merits of local struggles against chain 
store gains, the publication of such ob- 
viously unfair and unsupportable state- 
ments . . . does no local store any good.’ 
You refer to our winning essay, which 
reads ‘In contrast to the modest owner of 
a local business concern stands the sinister 
form of the unprincipled. management of 
the dreaded chain store.’ 


“That statement is not ‘unfair and un- 
supportable.’ For many chain stores are 
just that—unprincipled in policy and prac- 
tice; and those of us who are informed 
by bitter and costly experience know how 
flagrantly unprincipled they are toward the 
mass of the employees, the community in 
which they operate by evasion of taxes and 
lack of public spirit, and by unfair price 
leaders. So whoever wrote that para- 
graph intimating that I am unfair and 
unsupported by facts did not know what 
he was writing about, for I am not unfair 
and have plenty of facts to substantiate 
the criticisms made. 

“Again I say I like Forses for its. ap- 
parent open-mindedness, fairness, sincerity 
and courage.”—WILL K. Jones, The Will 
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What is Wrong 
with Salesmen? 


Where is the cock-sure sales- 
man of yesterday? 


Where is the aggressive, alert, 
nervy salesman who wouldn't 
take “NO” for an answer? 


Licked before he stagts out in 
the morning! 


Orders down—morale gone! 


Debts —discouragement— 
slumps—dejection are the result. 
Yet there is business to be had! 
Millions of it. Orders are given 
out — big ones. Sales are made 
every day. But, as B. C. Forbes 
says, in a recent editorial: “It was 
never so easy to make salesmen 
take NO and to make them give 
up the battle!” 

Yet — Business today turns to 
its salesmen for salvation! 

Now, here is a book that will 
give your salesman new pep, new 
energy, a new lease on life. 

It will make him go out and 
fight—it will make him get on to 
himself. 








THE STORY OFA 
SALESMAN WHO 
GOT THERE 


John Grant, salesman, typical 
salesman. 
His alibis. His excuses. Broke. 


Ready to quit. 

Then the awakening. How he 
gets on to himself. How he comes 
back. How he succeeds. 

As stirring as a novel—as vivid 
as fiction—yet every word based 
on actual experience! 


Get this book—it’s an eye opener! 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


SPECIAL CASH OFFER 


(Good for two weeks only) 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Send me _ Klein’s $2.00 book, “ME, 
TRIUMPHANT,” at the SPECIAL 
— OF $1.75—my remittance is en- 
closed. 
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K. Jones Merchandise Company, Wichita, 
Kansas. 
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FORBES holds no briefs for 
chains as against local merchants; 
but “unprincipled” is “a mouthful.” 
We shall be glad to have Mr. 
Jones’ facts.—C. H. 


Resourcefulness? 

“You commend the principle of support- 
ing home merchants, but you do not seem 
favorable to the criticism of the chain 
store. A chain store in my town began 
last September, when school opened, to 
sell a school tablet for five cents which I 
nor no one else in this State can buy 
laid down in this part of Kansas for less 
than 6% cents. This store caused me 
the loss of at least $300 or $400 in sales 
last year, and I am confident other stores 
an equal amount. 

“You probably will say that the chain 
store can buy cheaper than I can. Well, 
I belong to the Kansas Book Dealers 
Association, which contracts each year for 
tablets for its members. In making a con- 
tract for 1933-34, it tried to duplicate the 
chain store tablet (five cents) and found 
that by buying tablets for all the members 
(about two hundred) it could not make 
a better price than six cents plus. I cannot 
afford to sell such items at a one cent 
plus direct loss and most of the stores in 
this State are situated about the same as 
Iam. Does this method of merchandising 
show resourcefulness in store manage- 
ment?” — J. H. McILHENNY, Kingman, 
Kansas. 

Yes. Use of “loss leaders” (ac- 
cording to Mr. MelIlhenny’s state- 
ment, the five-cent tablet is an 
example) has been largely de- 
veloped by chains and has con- 
tributed heavily to their success: 
Loss leaders bring into stores cus- 
tomers who often buy other mer- 
chandise at a good profit. Inde- 
pendents — notably, members of 
voluntary chains — also use loss 
leaders with excellent’ results. 


New codes may prevent this.— 
H. KF. M. 


Chains Open Independents’ Eyes 

“Being an independent merchant, I was 
interested in your article in the July 15 
issue, in which you mentioned a letter from 
Mr. Will K. Jones of ‘Wichita. 

“Personally, I am not prejudiced against 
chain systems, as I have worked for vari- 
ous chain organizations and have also been 
an independent merchant for years. I do 
believe that every business must stand on 
its Own merits, and my observation has 
been that chains benefit no one or no 
community in the long run, except per- 
haps stockholders or the officials who 
operate them. 

“The landlord who leases to them may 
get a favorable lease, but when that ex- 
Pires the chances are that vacant rooms 
force him to accept a new lease at their 
terms. The vacancies are usually caused 
by chains. 

“The employees, including the manager, 
have positions, but very few know for 
what length of time. Their hours are 
usually much longer than the independent 
merchant would work his help, and every 
change of management means a shake-up 
in the personnel of the store. 

“The consumer or purchaser, who after 
all is the one chains are supposed to 
benefit, is laboring under the delusion that 

(Continued on page 23) 


Refresh yourself 










and be alert... 


© 1933 COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA, 


A drowsy yawn has blasted many a social career. At play 
as at work, you need to be alert. Snap back to normal 
with a sparkling, ice-cold Coca-Cola, and be yourself. 
It’s more than just a drink. It’s a very particular 
kind of drink — combining those pleasant, whole- 
some substances which foremost scientists say do 
most in restoring you to your normal self. Really 
delicious, it invites a pause, the pause that refreshes. 


ABOVE 


N spite of the sudden drop in 

stock market prices (which many 

people persist in mixing up with 
business conditions), and in spite of 
a sharp check to rising commodity 
prices, actual business recovery is 
still proceeding at a rapid rate. As 
pointed out continuously by the Busi- 
ness Pictograph (page 16), this re- 
covery is neither uniform nor uni- 
versal from a geographical stand- 
point, and as indicated on this page 
on July 15, it is not uniformly dis- 
tributed among different businesses 
and industries. 

But apparently it is reaching more 
industries every day. 


Employment and Payrolls 


The latest report of Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins is full of in- 
teresting and informative compari- 
sons for those who care to dig them 
out. 


Among manufacturing industries 
in which employment in June of this 
year compares particularly favorably 
with June of last year are the follow- 
ing: Beverages, 196 per cent., rayon 
and allied products, 166 per cent., 
radios and phonographs, 144 per 
cent., textiles and their products, 138 
per cent., fertilizers, 136 per cent., 
aircraft, 128 per cent., leather, 127 
per cent., agricultural implements, 125 
per cent., beet sugar, 123 per cent., 
glass, 122 per cent., and plumbers’ 
supplies, 121 per cent. 

The last is perhaps the most en- 
couraging of all, for the light which 
it throws upon the building situation. 

What about wages? In view of 
the fact that blue eagle days are now 
here, which means that for the first 

time in history a great nation is at- 
tempting to achieve widespread wage 
increases, the report contains many 
interesting comparisons. 

During the past year, those manu- 
facturing companies which report to 
Miss Perkins have increased their 
employment a total of 9 per cent., and 


100 RECOVERY — BELO*V 100 NO RECOVERY 


The Recovery Chart shows thai 
the forces of recovery are still 
tremendous—but jittery. But un- 

. less the black line on the chart 
makes a very sharp or prolonged 
downward turn, there is no reason 
to be uneasy. 

Remember that the Recovery 
Chart turned upward last Sep- 
tember, thus giving many months’ 
advance notice of present condi- 
tions. Any severe setback to 
business is almost certain to be 
signalled in the same way by a 
gradual dropping off of the Re- 
covery Index, months in advance. 


their payrolls have gone up nearly 10 
per cent. 

If these figures could be taken at 
their face value, it would seem that 
wage cutting has stopped. However, 
examination of some of the figures 
for individual industries shows once 
more how dangerous it is to base con- 
clusions upon totals and averages. 

The beverage industry, in almost 
doubling its employment (thanks, of 
course, to beer), has increased its 
payrolls by almost exactly the same 
percentage. The rayon industry 
(and Miss Perkins’ figures refer to 
the chemical end of this business) 
makes an equally good wage report. 

In the textile industry as a whole, 
payrolls have increased almost 10 per 
cent. more than employment; in 
plumbers’ supplies payrolls have gone 
up 15 per cent. more than employ- 
ment. Leather and agricultural im- 
plements are also on the favorable 
side of the picture. 

On the other hand, beet suyar has 
made its 23 per cent. employment 
gain with only 1 per cent. increase in 
payrolls, and radio production has in- 
creased its payrolls only half as much 
as its employment. Aircraft and 
fertilizers are also on the negative 
side of this picture. 

It must be remembered, of course, 
that increase in employment without 
equal increase in payrolls may mean 
one of two things or both. It may 
indicate that employees worked fewer 
hours, on the same hourly pay, or it 
may mean that their hourly wages 
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Business Trends at a Glance 


JUNE 


were reduced. In any case, it looks 
as if the weight of the blue eagle § 
drive will fall very unevenly upon F 
different industries. 


What’s Next in Business Conditions? 


It is too soon to judge the results § 
of the cotton textile code, which went 
into effect July 17. Forses pre- § 
dicts, however, that the immediate re- 9 
sults of this and other codes and the F 
general drive will be scarcely (if at § 
all) noticeable in the figures of busi- 7 
ness activity. The cotton textile in- J 
dustry, with some others, is due for 
a slowdown because it has been oper- 
ating at a greater than normal rate. 7 
But this will not be the result of the F 
code. a 

More significant is the fact that 9 
August, a normally slow month, is § 
just ahead of us. Thus far, this § 
country has had no Summer slump. § 
During August, however, some let- 9 
down appears inevitable. Our analy- 
sis of the Summer slump situation. 9 
published on June 1, still holds good. § 

August, however, is by no means § 
a universally dull month. Last year. § 
manufacturing activity in cement. § 
leather and shoes, paper and printing F 
and textiles, and mining activity in 
anthracite coal, bituminous coal, lead § 
and silver were all ahead of July § 
activity. Before 1929, too, it was § 
normal for carloadings of coal, forest J 
products, livestock, less than carload J 
merchandise, and “miscellaneous” to § 
run higher in August than in July. § 
Automobile sales to consumers, pro- | 
duction of artificial leather, retail 
sales of furs, production of men’s 
clothes, new orders for hosiery. 
shipments of brick, and even ship- 
ments of rubber bands are among 
other items which have now passed 
the normal time of their Summer 
slump, and can look forward to an 
August of increasing business. i 

Once August is out of the way.) 
business can confidently look forward | 
to an Autumn far ahead of last vear’s 
levels. : 
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News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


ERGER Rumors. 

Improvement in the 
automobile industry is al- 
ways accompanied by 
new rumors of mergers, 
consolidations and com- 
binations just as surely 
as Spring brings with it 
robins and flowers. The 
current crop of unau- 
thenticated reports, there- 
fore, will be met by the 
initiated with a good deal 
of incredulity and a min- 
imum of surprise. 

It is probably true that 
many different groups of 
financial interests are be- 
ginning to look again 
with favor on the automotive industry 
as a place for investment of funds. That 
is only natural with business on the up- 
grade and more than one favorable in- 
vestment opportunity in existence in the 
industry. It is a long way, though, 
from conversation to combination. Most 
of the merger rumors now being resur- 
rected have little substantial foundation, 
particularly as related to any large pro- 
duction company. 


‘ODES in Preparation. The making 
of codes in conformity with the 
National Industrial Recovery Act has 
been going on apace throughout the 
automotive industry. 
After ironing out some major differ- 


ences of opinion among retail groups, 


the National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation has outlined a basic code which 
proposes among other things the fixing 
of allowances on used cars on the prin- 
ciple that a used car allowance be set at 
the average price at which such cars are 
marketed in any given district, less 20 
per cent. for overhead and selling ex- 
pense, less cost of reconditioning nec- 
essary to put the vehicle in average run- 
ning condition. 

Around this item will center most dis- 
cussion at the 25 regional meetings be- 
ing held to record dealer sentiment for 
future guidance of the N. A. D. A. in 
further code development activities. If 
the operation of NIRA can make a used 
car allowance plan work, it will have 
BPienae a miracle which several score 
used car plans have failed to effect in 
the past. The difficulties of administer- 
ing the used car plan proposed are not 
to be passed over lightly, even if its par- 
ticular merit were to go unchallenged 
—which it will not. 

The National Standard Parts Associa- 
tion has already submitted a code to 
General Johnson for approval and the 
Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
Association has a basic code tentatively 
Prepared. The Motor and Equipment 
Wholesalers Association also has a code 





which is being discussed 
at regional meetings of 
its membership. 

The National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Com- 
merce has had a com- 
mittee at work preparing 
a code for many weeks. 
This code is scheduled 
for presentation to the 
membership before the 
publication date of this 
magazine. Action prob- 
ably will have been taken 
by the time these para- 
graphs are read. 


'S RESEARCH Being 
Neglected? “Almost 
any ordinary driver of an automobile 
could tell the motor car manufacturer 
some startling things about his present 
unsuspected opportunities to serve the 
public better, but the manufacturer 
would not believe a word of it because 
he has so largely lost touch with his 
market.” Thus wrote Wilson Follett in 
Harpers recently. 

Without debating the statement—from 
which I refrain with difficulty—it is in- 
teresting to note the definitely increased 
automotive interest in consumer re- 
search these days. General Motors 
Corp., for example, which always has 
spent a good deal of money on fact 
finding of one kind or another, including 
market studies, seems to be all set to 
extend far more widely than ever before 
its investigations of customer desires. 
The interesting thing about the big cor- 
poration’s efforts in this direction, to 
me, is its happy faculty of making its 
questions fun to answer. 

In other companies as well there are 
movements under way to get a better 
idea of what the public really wants— 
and needs. The result will be beneficial 
to car owners and to the industry. 


NNUAL “Clean-up” Under Way. 
The automobile industry, like prac- 
tically all others, has its bargain sale 
periods every year, although care has 
always been taken to avoid that nomen- 
clature of which most other industries 
make capital. There is no regular cycle 
for the bargain sale in the automobile 
business, the time differing from make 
to make as well as from year to year. 
For the welfare of all concerned it is 
necessary for dealers’ floors to be clear 
of old models prior to new model an- 
nouncements, and reduced list prices or 
increased trading allowances on current 
models usually play a part in moving 
the last cars before new models are 
shown. Price changes made to meet a 
specific condition such as this, obviously, 
have no relation to predictions of gen- 
eral price trends 








* 
WATER RIGHTS 








WE BELIEVE that every man 
has a right today to the 
finest sparkling water that 
money can buy at a 1933 
price. 

So now we present Canada 
Dry’s Sparkling Water — a 
new carbonated and lithiated 
beverage. 

You'll find it delightful 
. . - both as a mixer and as 
a cooling and refreshing 
table water. 

Priced at 20c (plus the 
usual 5c bottle deposit). For 
a big bottle that makes any- 
where from 5 to 8 drinks. 
Your dealer has it, 

Priced slightly higher in some 


territories where freight rates do 
not permit return of bottles. 


CANADA DRY’‘S 
SPARKLING WATER 














We advised 


Buy Celanese 

at 11—again at 23 3/4 
Celanese reached 57 7/8 
Our clients profited 


This is but one specific instance 
of accurate market advice—deter- 
mined _scientifically—which has 
made consistent profits for thou- 
sands of clients over the last ten 
years. 

How our market conclusions are 
reached: What you should buy: 
When you should buy—these basic 
facts are all set forth in detail in a 
brochure— 

FOUR FAMOUS 

FORECASTING FACTORS 

A ready guide for profitable in- 
vesting containing the results and 
discoveries of ten years’ successful 
operation in market forecasting. 


JUST SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 
| FOR YOUR FREE COPY A 6 
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BOSTON, MASS. 




















High School Course 
in 2 Years 


Meets all 
snd She Teofing professions, eras 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
HCI4 Drexel Ave. & S8th C 















Odd Lots 


| 
Allow the small investor | 
to take advantage of mar- | 
ket opportunities. 
They enable the larger 
investor to diversify his 
holdings, thereby increas- | 
ing margin of safety. | 
Our booklet which ex- | 
plains the many advan- | 
tages offered by Odd Lot | 
Trading furnished on re- | 
quest. 
Ask for F.586 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& (© 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 





























What’s Ahead ~ 
for These Stocks? 


Col. Gas & Elec. 
Am. Radiator 
Gen. Motors 
Phillips Pet. 
Bendix 


Kennecott 
Penn. R. R. 


No. America 
Continental Oil 
Inter. Nickel 
Johns- Manville 
Borg Warner 
Nat’! Dairy 
United Corp. 


URRENT UNITED Bulletin re- 

views the position of leading 
financial services on these issues, giv- 
ing definite instructions for market 
action. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 18 FREE 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 
(amen ademas 




















OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading 
procedure and methods in our 
booklet. Copy free on request. 


Ask for booklet J 6 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(ishoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Danger Not Entirely Past But Firmer Trading 
Market Suggested for Coming Weeks | 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


S regular readers of this section 
A are no doubt aware, the reaction 

which swept over the general 
market after the middle of the past 
month was much larger than we had 
anticipated. Last issue we suggested 
the possibility of such a sharp, inter- 
mediate shake-out in the near future, 
but the average lows on July 21st car- 
ried our chief indexes nearly 10 points 
under the bottom levels which we had 
set for such a reaction. 

While we still consider this decline 
merely an intermediate interruption in 
a bull market, its severity suggests a 
weaker picture than previously, and to 
that extent we are a bit more cautious 
even for the future than we have pre- 
viously been. 

The immediate point of importance, 
of course, is whether the straight-away 
drop of more than 20 points, on the 
average, in three or four days, ending 
on July 21st, has completed the entire 
reaction, and has restored technical bal- 
ance and strength. It certainly is too 
early to decide such a point right now 
with any degree of dogmatic confidence. 
The writer hopes that the reaction is 
over. He thinks there are very good 
possibilities of it. But he does not join 
in the rather general cock-sure attitude 
of most forecasters right now that the 
danger is entirely past. 


E favor the buying side of the 
market now more than ever, but 
we refuse to shut our eyes to the 
possibility that we might see one more 
break into lower ground before the 
technical situation is entirely cleared up. 
From a practical standpoint, therefore, 
such a policy calls for purchases at this 
time, but with the protection of stop- 
loss orders under current levels. 
To dispose first of the worst possi- 
bilities—we think that if distress selling 


should break out again, after the past 
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couple days’ recovery, our averages might | 


suffer another sharp drop to possibly 
even as low as 65 on the Times average, 
75 on Dow-Jones, 89 for the Tribune and 
around 65 for Standard. Let it be un- 
derstood that we do not prophesy such 
levels at this time, but simply mention 
them as probable limits of reaction on 
any further sharp declines. 


HAT we really expect is that the 

lows of July 21st will not be broken 
and that for perhaps the next few weeks 
we shall have an irregular trading 
market, swinging between the highs and 
lows set up thus far in July. Simply to 
guard against the possibilities mentioned 
above, however, we should counsel stop- 
loss orders under current speculative 
purchases, about midway between the 
low points of July 21st and July 22nd in 
individual stocks. 

On our advice of last issue, we con- 
sider that a new speculative campaign 
has been entered into on the recent reac- 
tion. Such stocks should be stopped at 
the levels mentioned, and we _ should 
also be inclined to sell out if inter- 
mediate recoveries show profits of three 
to five points on the average above the 
purchase levels noted last issue. In 
other words, we would take trading 
profits on this campaign on any early 
extension of the current recovery to 
around 91 on the Times average, 102 for 
Dow-Jones, 104 for the Tribune index 
and 90 for Standard. In such case we 
should then await a secondary reaction 
for repurchase. 

For the long-swing investor, we have 
counselled moderate profit-taking in the 
past couple articles, but we still hold 
that the bulk of such commitments 
should be retained for eventually still 
higher prices. 

NOON, JULY 25th, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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AUGUST 1, 1933 


“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


(Continued from page 19) 


. 


Mhe is saving money. To save their cus- 
tomers money, they necessarily have to 
Mbuy cheaper. To do this, the manufacturer 
reduces his costs. He does this either by 
cheapening his product, or by working his 
help for lower wages, or by working them 
Sionger, or by buying his raw product 
WM cheaper. In the end, it is easy to see that 
B the poor laborer or the producer of the raw 
MH product is the one who really suffers. 
They are the ones who patronize chains 
to save. 


» “The poor travelling man who tries to 
© sell them gets a raw deal. I have watched 
the manager of a chain department store 
talk the travelling man out of his commis- 
sion by giving him the impression he 
| would get a big order. Then this manager 
would buy maybe a sample dozen or two. 
Fi If the item was a good seller, he would 
© take it and send it in to New York to be 
© copied at a lower price with cheaper 
© materials, etc. 
“The main objection to all chains that 
I can see is that they drain the community, 
as all their net profits go to New York. 
This may be a good thing for New York, 
but I can’t see what benefit it is to the 
community the chain does business in. 
“Most chains have methods of their own 
for evading their fair share of taxes also. 
If they were not there, the chances are 
independent merchants would be paying the 
| same or more taxes, so I would not figure 
» this item for them. 
+ “I would give the chains credit for one 
thing, and that is that they have opened 
) the eyes of many independents with their 
methods, The old independent merchant 
that used to extend credit without any 
judgment, pay excessive delivery and over- 
head expenses, has gradually been elimi- 
nated. In fact, it would have been only a 
question of time anyway until this would 
have happened. 
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“As far as independent and chain store 
methods are concerned, there are advan- 
tages on both sides. As an independent 


“on te Op 


© merchant, I cannot afford to go to New 


York or Chicago every time I want to buy 
a little merchandise. The chains, of course, 
have their buyers right there all the time, 
and can buy in quantities. On the other 
hand, I can change my methods and prices 
without consulting any outside superior, 
and I know I take more personal interest 
in the community in general than the aver- 
age chain store manager. 


“The impression the chains try to create 
that they save money for their customers 
is the real secret of their success; and, as 
your article states, the only way the in- 
dependent can whip them is by showing 
more resourcefulness in managing his busi- 
ness. Good luck to them.”—C. M. Mon- 
son, The Grey Shop, Sheldon, Iowa. 


Mr. Monson is open-minded, fair, 
courageous. Most retailing au- 
thorities agree that chain store 
success comes principally from 
better merchandising methods and 
lower costs through close inven- 
tory control, not from quantity 
buying. Resourceful independents 
can and do meet chain stores on 
the same ground—even to quantity 
buying through purchasing groups 
or voluntary chains—H. F. M. 
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The Importance of 


otential 


MARKET STRENGTH 
e*> AND WEAKNESS 


A RISING MARKET may appear very strong 

when actually it is potentially weak. And 
a declining market may appear very weak when 
in reality it has great potential strength. 


To know the potential condition of the 
market naturally is to place yourself in a favor- 
able position to safeguard against losses and to 
make the biggest profits. How, then, is one to 
know the potential condition of the market? 
How is one to know when to buy and when to 
accept profits? 


Market action is being pre-determined with 
a large degree of accuracy through interpreta- 
tion of the technical factors which control se- 
curity prices and market trends. 


Through constant analysis of the forces 
within the market this organization guides its 
clients by telling them wHIcH securities to buy 
and sell, WHEN and at WHAT prices. 


By supplying this specific information, it 
has enabled clients to take profits from recent 
corrective reactions and price swings that other- 
wise probably would have been overlooked. 


@ SEND FoR [nour booklet, ““How to Protect Your 
FREE BOOKLET Capital and Accelerate its Growth .. . 

Through Trading,” a frank analysis and 
open discussion of various investment methods are given. 
It shows how to protect your capital and make it grow— 
tells what are forecasting factors and what are not—de- 
velops a new, sound investment philosophy. Fill in and 
mail the coupon today—get a copy of this booklet 
that has shown so many how to strengthen their 
financial positions and take additional profits from 
their holdings. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


INVESTMENT COUNSELORS 
Chrysler Building New York 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, “How to Protect 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” F.13 


































































EVIDENCE 


-- enmimpeachabtie 





/ \ uitTLe More than a year ago RicHarD D. WyckKoFF 
announced his Course of Instruction in 


STOCK MARKET SCIENCE & TECHNIQUE 


He told the public that through forty years of Wall Street ex- 
perience he had developed a Science and Technique that could 
be acquired by the study of his Method, which, when properly 
applied, should put stock market trading on a profitable basis. 





This Course of Instruction has now been in the hands of hundreds 
of men who have put it into practice. We can present unim- 
peachable testimony that these men have found Mr. Wyckoff’s 
Course enables them— 


to trade with confidence—to determine with assurance 
the trend of the market as a whole—to select stocks in 
harmony with this trend—to ascertain with a profitable 
average which of these stocks should move SOONEsT, 
FasTEST and FARTHEST—to decide with reasonable accu- 
racy the “distance” (number of points) and which way such 
stocks will move—to learn what to do and when to do it. 


These men are from all professions and walks in life; Doctors, 
Lawyers, Engineers, Financial and Business Executives, Chemists, 
Market Traders, Customers’ Men, in fact they represent a com- 
prehensive cross section of professional and business America. 


Nothing that Mr. Wyckoff has claimed as to the possibilities of 
his Course of Instruction will approximate the statements of 
these men who have purchased this Course and made practical 
application of it in the Stock Market. 


This “UNIMPEACHABLE EvIDENCE” (verified statements) we will 
be most pleased to submit to you upon receipt of your request. 


RICHARD D. WYCKOFF, INC. 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Please send me EvIDENCE UNIMPEACHABLE, and full information. 
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; or se ome <e Adopted by many clients. Now regular part of our Weekly 
Ne ° Stk Bulletin and Supplementary Telegraphic Market Advisory Ser- 
AN el tet | vice with record in protection of investors. Plan enables client to 
Pan : follow trend yet take advantage of intermediate swings. In- 
SAFETY cludes tabulation assumed application 8 months with 104% 
= mY increase. (Applicable to funds of $2,000 to $50,000.) Sign 
~ name in margin for complimentary copy, and mail ad. (8-8-1) 
t. AN for N.B. Send 25 cents for Humphrey B. Neill’s much quoted “‘Phitos- 
Ra ophy of Successful Stock Trading’”’. 55 pages from his ““Tape Read- 
M k tT adi ing and Market Tactics”’ issued by B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. ($3) 
Vlarket irading i NEILL-TYSON, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 















Reliable Brokers—Forbes readers may take advantage of our 
Service to inquire without cost regarding security brokers with whom 
they can safely do business—Investors’ Department, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Wall Street 


Pointers 


one compared with that of 192) 

but it was a small panic neverthe- 
less and had some earmarks that recall 
strongly the memories of demoralization 
and withdrawal of buying support nearly? 
four years ago. 

The reaction may be taken, however, 
not only as a testimonial to the useful- 
ness of close stop-loss orders under all 
speculative commitments, but also asf 


Toone PANIC OF 1933 was a mili 
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indicating the vacuum that can be built)} jators 
up through discouraging speculative™® for tl 
short selling. ® profit 
HE NEW DEAL has also departei)§ yy py) 
so far from the old rules that fit 
neither the legislator, the business manl parec 
nor the investor knows exactly how™ jock 
things are going to turn out and itt) iowa 
seems likely that, if the markets are left espec 
to themselves, we must expect more /y ons i 
rapid swings of popular sentiment and] 4 
wider fluctuations than in the past. rs It 
In spite of the recent shake-out, how- i gene! 
ever, we still feel favorable, or even9} o¢ 44 
more so, to the various stock groups | back 
previously mentioned in recent articles, Mm to su 
notably the motors, the motor acces- § espe 
sories, the railroads, railroad equipments. 5, ¢, 
electrical equipments, aviation stocks, 7 In 
the steels, the farm machinery group, 3 -_ 
the commodity classification, and even] stro, 
the prohibition repeal issues. ie the | 


ORE ON THE REPEAL STOCKS. © to a 


just 


Our notice last issue on the prohibi- (that 
tion repeal group could hardly have cove 
been more timely and would have been ™ and 
a splendid piece of advice, if only it had T 
recommended selling such stocks instead 9} it is 
of buying them! The writer should has 
probably apologize but finds it difficult = whi 
because the drastic break in this group, a i 
which dropped nearly 50 per cent. in a § sho 
few days, still appears to have been My cur 
practically impossible to forecast. os van 

In partial condonation, it may be © int 
noted that our original recommendation ula 
of this special group was made in the nov 
April Ist issue, and that even at the as 
lowest levels of the recent reaction these 
issues still show very attractive profits 
on that original buying advice. T 

The group has been recommended only 
for speculation, but we still feel that sel 
such issues have further possibilities from thi 
that angle, on a basis of almost certain Th 
prohibition repeal and the generally low we 
capitalization of such stocks. a. 

"i 

HE GOLD STOCKS are also in this 

highly speculative category and; in- ru 
deed, do not appear nearly so certain i. 
of eventual profits as the liquor issues, 2< 
but again on a basis of pure speculation wl 
we like this group also. Their purchase cr 
at current levels must be almost a total pe 


chance on further drastic inflation, de- 
valuation of the dollar, establishment 
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of a free gold market in this country, 
or some other similar development but 
there appear sufficient probabilities for 
Bone of those occurrences to provide fur- 


4 ther ammunition for the gold group. 
» Alaska Juneau, Dome, Homestake and 
| McIntyre Porcupine are all in this cate- 


igory and were originally recommended 
in the February 15th issue at consider- 
® ably lower prices. Partial profits may 
mili be taken on any such purchases on our 
1929) original recommendation but we still 
thee feel that some additional advances are in 
recall store for the group. 
zation Partly because it is one of the lower- 
rearly§ priced issues, and also partly because 
© of its good position in the industry, we 
vever, are inclined to favor Alaska Juneau as 
seful- I the best of the selection. Let it be re- 
er alll} peated, however, that such stocks are 











sO as still dangerous and are only for specu- 
built jators who can afford to take high risk 
lative) for the promise of higher than usual 
; profit. 
7 
arte(|) (HE BOND MARKET has held very 
that firm during the past month, com- 
man pared with the drastic shake-out in 
how i stocks. We are still highly favorable 
id ' toward the speculative bond groups, 
left especially the railroads, of which numer- 
_— ous issues have previously been singled 
—_ out for recommendation. 
re It may be noted, however, that the 
10W- | veneral bond average, and notably that 
even of the gilt-edge issues, is now getting 
OUPS BE back up near enough to previous highs 
cles, to suggest slower progress from now on. 
mspeil especially if inflation should materialize 
nts, in definite action. 
cs, In this section of the March 15th issue 
ihn we called attention to the extremely 
ae strong technical bottom picture which 
the Dow-Jones average of 40 bonds had 
| just completed by a secondary reaction 
KS =» to around 74 during the bank crisis in 
ibi- that month, and prophesied that re- 
ave covery from such level would be strong 
een and steady. 
jad |} = The advance since then is history but 
ead |} it is now timely to note that the average 
uld » has recently been stopped at around 90, 
‘ult H} which was the average level for 1924, 
up, MH a normal year, and that around 95 
1 a § should be the extreme probability in our 
sen current “prosperity era.” Further ad- 
vances are still possible, therefore, but 
be | in the main we should see greater irreg- 
on § ularity in high-grade bond prices from 
he —= now on, and some gradual liquidation on 
he ee a scale up might be suggested. 
se im 
ts 
ie HE STEEL STOCKS are still one 
ly of our prime favorites in the group 






selection, and one of our favorites in 
this favorite group is National Steel. 
The company does not appear especially 
well known, perhaps because it is a com- 
paratively recent consolidation. It has 
done well throughout the entire depres- 
sion, however, largely because a goodly 
portion of its output is tin plate, whose 
demand has held up and should continue 
™ todoso. The company has a little over 
= 2,000,000 shares of common stock on 
which the dividend was recently in- 
creased from 50 cents to $1 per share 
per annum. Yield is still low but addi- 
tional dividends are likely if profits con- 
tinue to gain. 
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Does a Profit of 400% 
Sound Absurd? 


Although the whole country was panic-stricken and exceedingly bearish last 
February, we anticipated a sharp rally in the Market. We definitely predicted 
that the next important market move would be to substantially higher levels. 





Moreover, our studies of technical action convinced us that purchase of COM- 
MERCIAL SOLVENTS would quickly yield a generous profit. We, therefore, 
advised buying at 10%. 

Since then SOLVENTS has jumped from 104% to above 57. It has become 
one of the sensations of a very sensational market. Those who followed our 
advice have obtained a profit of more than 440% in less than six months, even 
though the stock was bought OUTRIGHT—not on margin. Moreover, accept- 
ance of profit was advised right at the high point of July. 


This is not an isolated instance of where our advice has brought exceptignal 


results. Those who have followed our advice have accumulated most unusual 
profits. In fact, our advice during the past year has been practically 100% 
accurate. 


Another Bargain Stock 
That Should Double In Price 


We have been diligently searching for an issue possessing greater-than-normal 
profit possibilities. Fortunately, we have located one. This stock promises to 
become one of the spectacular performers of the future. We not only expect this 
to double in price within a reasonable time, but anticipate larger profits if it is 
bought AT THE RIGHT TIME. 

While this security is unquestionably one of the most attractive issues listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, it is moderately priced. In fact, it is selling 
for a mere fraction of its prospective value. 

The company representing this stock owns one of the most valuable properties 
in America. It is a leader in its line of business. It is under able management, 


and is in a position to report rapid increases in earnings as business improves. In 
our opinion, you could not possibly find a more attractive security. 
We believe this stock should be bought for a substantial advance. It is 


important, however, that the stock be purchased AT THE RIGHT TIME. As 
you know, it is not only necessary to buy the right stocks, but it is more vital 
that their purchase be timed properly if maximum profit is to be expected. 

If you are looking for large profits or for a way to recover losses quickly, simply 
mail us your name and address and we will send you a Special Analysis of the 
above-mentioned stock ABSOLUTELY FREE, provided only that you have not 
previously written to us for similar information. Also an interesting little book, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge—no obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC., Div. 432, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


SIMPLY FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW 





Investors Research Bureau, Inc., 
Div. 432, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send me the name of the bargain stock which should be bought 


for substantial profit. Also a copy of “MAKING MONEY 

IN STOCKS”. This does not obligate me in any way. 
eee er ee em erry re es Tee ee ee 
MS 5%. snk acs ug aati kk aA ACO Me AER wa eee A 
Peer reer rere re rs ES ee eee ere eee 


Kindly PRINT name and address PLAINLY 
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Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
841 $40 
4,153 21 
2,402 88 
1,292 30 
2,474 57 
600 110 
1,656 43 
1,061 5 
768 70 
10,155 12 
1,711 34 
1,830 41 
450 173 
18,662 134 
3,131 39 
400 12 
8,677 55 
2,000 25 
589 23 
2,427 267 
825 215 
2,667 51 
219 71 
843 39 
2563 131 
2,186 11 
439 43 
2,098 10 
3,200 128 
4,395 32 
770 68 
740 89 
4,867 6 
965° 35 
512 16 
191 176 
1,123 36 
iS 800 20 
7,655 50 
4,369 18 
1,000 15 
341 56 
11.610 18 
1,000 17 
33, 673 5 
11,477 55 
14,218 18 
17 33 42 
4,743 15 
2,530 34 
450 149 
1,000 23 
6,435 3 
516 263 
1,689 91 
700 25 
3,502 19 
10,872 34 
2,256 5 
930 1 
3,316 29 
1,511 120 
413 110 
28,846 11 
5,360 10 
662 45 
43,500 14 
321 19 
2,000 2 
1,760 14 
1,156 21 
1.455 22 
2,283 2 
2,490 158 
198 99 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns 


1932 


$2.73 
Nil 
3.62 
Nil 
3.26 
Nil? 
Nil@ 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
3.01 
7.82 
8.46 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil® 
Nil 
0.55 
Nil 
1.45 
Nil? 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
3.78 
Nil 
Nil 


7.448 
6.79 
0.13 


0 84* 


2.77 
Nil 
Nilk 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
1.54 
3.84 
1.82 
2.52 
12) 
Nil? 
Nil 
Nil 
0.41 
1.97 
3.93° 
Nil 
1.55 
1.98 
1.22 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30 


October 31. 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$0.45, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(zg) Year ended June 30. 


Air RGGKCtHON .. 2... .6.60% 
Alleghany Corp........... 
Allied Chemical ........... 
PATS CUGUAETS ois ieee ccs 
American Can............. 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B”.... 


. Amer. Woolen ............ 


Anaconda Copper.......... 
Aemour ot Ti. “A”. «..0:66. 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining .......... 
Auburn Automobile ....... 


Baldwin Locomotive....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
PARRMEIE 26 xihss Dia as wend oe 
Beechnut Packing ......... 
Bendix Aviation........... 
Bethlehem Steel........... 
Borden Company .......... 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing......... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 
ER ccs ae gx ab 50kjb Sea 
Cerro Ge. PASCO... «..:..6<:00,06:< 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Chryeler GOGp...iscia. kcee 
Coca-Cola 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consohdated Oil. .......... 
Continental Can........... 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
CFUCIDIC. SHG... c cc kcce 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Daamond Match... 3... 
be ee eee 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak ........... 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 
Electric Power & Light... 
ie a ree 


General. Asphalt.....:6. 5: 
General Electric ........... 
General Foods............. 
General Mills ............. 
General Motors ........... 
General Railwav Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 
Og a eee 
Gooaren, B. Foo... css 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Gulf States Steel.......... 


(j) Year ended A 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


SUMP ee Sk 


1.60 


5 
0.40 


2.50 
0.80r 


3.40 


(c) Year ended 
ugust 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
223- 31; ’28-’32 
57- 1: 29-32 
355- 42; ’24-’32 
76- 4: 29-32 
158- 29; ’27-’32 
116- 3; ’25-’32 
199- 2; ’25-’32 
150- 3; ’22-’32 
145- 3; ’23-’32 
55- 3; ’29-’32 
144- 3; ’29-’32 
130- 5; ’28-’32 
96- 13; ’22-’32 
310- 70; ’22-’32 
270- 44; ’24-’32* 
166- 2; ’20-’32 
175- 3; ’24-’32* 
27- 1; "25-32 
76- 3; ‘25-32 
298- 18; ’24-’32 
210- 9; ’28-’32 
78- 8; ’28-'32 
514- 28; ’28-’32 
67- 2; ’29-’32 
145- 4; ’23-’32 
56- 3; ’22-’32 
101- 29; ’23-’32 
104- 5; ’29-’32 
141- 7; ’23-’32 
101- 20; ’29-’32 
82- 9; ’23-’32 
249- 46; ’24-’32 
97- 6; ’29-’32 
85- 4; ’26-’32 
99- 6; ’26-’32 
515- 14; ’22-’32 
120- 4; ’20-’32 
11g-: 53 ‘27-32 
280- 10; ’22-’32* 
141- 5; ’25-’32 
191- 41; ’29-’32 
96- 3; ’27-’32 
141- 4; '26-’32* 
7i- 4+ °25.°32 
30- 2; ’29-’32 
182- 31; ’28-’32 
46- 4; ’22-’32* 
134- 17; ’20-’32 
63- 4; ’21-'32 
126- 25; ’26-’32 
122- 6; ’21-’32 
60- 1; ’21-’32 
30- 1; ’29-’32 
230- 32; ’20-’32 
173- 8; ’22-’32 
25- 10; ’20-’32 
126- 23; ’28-’32 
231- 22; ’29-'32 
265- 35; ’22-'32 
174- 8; ’28-'32 
104- 3; ’25-’32 
94- 2; ’23-'32 
97- 4; ’20-’32 
403- 9; ’29-’32* 
137- 20; ’26-’32* 
89- 28; ’28-’32 
92- 8; ’29-’32 
153- 6; ’25-’32 
143- 9; ’27-’32 
82- 8; ’28-’32 
109- 2; ’20-’32 
155- 6; ’27-'32 
61- 1; ’25-’32 
US5=: 63 "27-32 
26- 3; ’25-’32 


February 28. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


FORBES for 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price % 


103%- 473% 90 34 


8%- 0% 6 - 
135 - —_ 124 48 
263%- 19 atl 
974%4- 19, 90 44 
39%4- 6% 32 ‘aa 
195%- 3% 16 “ag 
15%- 4% 11 ae 
3574 5% 29 sie 

45% 17 me 
31%. 5% 25 ae 
424%- 10% 36 wid 
74-21% 62 3.2 
1343%4- 86% 126 7.0 
94%- 50% 88 5.7 
17 - 3% 14 me 
22%- 5 18 

7%- 1% 5 
20 - 3% 16 
80%4- 345% 70 
59 - 16% 53 


31%- 12% 28 34 
84%4- 314 68 29 


17%- 3% 14 
37%- 8% 33 
11 - 3 9 


70%4- 45 67 45 
21%- 6% 17 14 
49%- 10% 42 1 
373%- 18 34 48 


414-214 38 ...— 
88%4- 63% 83 60 
20%- 6% 18 22 
3434- 7% 28 


414- 7% 32 31 
103%4- 30%, 84 ti. 
42%- 5% 32 


52%- 14% 45 440 
48 - 245% 43 60 


3834- 7% 35 ‘ea 
105 - 73% 97 62 § 
17%- 3% 14 - 
28%- 9 25 3.2 
15%4- 4 14 i 
6%- 1% S ae 
64%- 40 57 57 
153%4- 5 13 


6534- 35% 62 3.2 
191%4- 4% 17 ‘an 
85%- 453% 80 37 
37%- 9 30 ae 
11%- 1% 8 

4%- 1% 3 


9334- 375% 86 

46 - 17% 40 “ad 
291%4- 17% 24 43 
631%4- 29 50 6.0 
8534- 32% 80 2.5 


8934- 46 81 37 


2714- 10 22 
153%4- 3% 12 
253%{- 3% 21 
7 -% 2 
30%4- 10% 25 16 
3934- 21 37.49 
71-35% 60 50 
3434- 10 30 33 
4914- 13% 42 24 
20%4,- 9% 16 67 
273%- 12 25 «48 
21%- 3 7 oa 
4714 % 39 
5%- 4 
3334- Ask 30 
38 - 6% 34 


(e) Year 
(n) Year ended 
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Jo 729 
moo 6-400 
5 Jo 1,597 


00 350 
BN 703 
Jo 4,246 
o 14,584 
o 6,400 


44 te) 1,125 

Jo 10,437 
5,487 
1,813 


2,377 
1,464 





--: ME No 13,103 
37 Be 25 «(25,741 
--+ B® 10 = 1,247 
- No 2,463 


mm 25 9,486 
‘* HENo 2,540 
43 No 2,412 
me No 23,368 


25 4,386 

100 2.223 

No 2,082 

No 14,520 

No 2,906 

1.6 Mie No 23,252 
49 No 374 
5.0 No 397 


3.3 20 «600 
24 No 900 
67 Me No 1,464 


48 100 = 8,703 
+‘? 100 =: 1,045 
No 3,172 
50 2.586 
10 9750 





ded October 31. 








Thous. Book 
ar Shares Value 


$2 
112 


(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. *(q) Before charges for depletion. 





































form UGUST 1, 1933 


Earns 
1932 


$4.72 
1.63 
Nil 


Nilé 
9.11 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


0.09* 
Nil 
1.00 
1.47 


6.85 

4.803 
2.04 
2.02 


5.01 
Nil 
3.63” 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


0.39 
2.44 
Nil 
1.88 
3.15 
1.56% 
Nil 
Nil 
11.30 
2.01 


2.10 
Nil 
1.03 
Nil 

3.46 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil? 
3.37 


Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 

2.338 


Nil 
0.308 


Nil 
0.98 
0.73 
7.49 
0.69 
0.44 
1.95 
1.36 
0.47 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
0.46 
Nil 
2.32 


*Includi i 
ended Rock" stn on old stock. 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$1.03, 3 m 
Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 3.m 


eeeeee 


(a) Partly extra. 


Hershey Chocolate ........ 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor .......22. 


Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines... . 
Test; SEREWONOET oioic.sccid.c sie. 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 
Rit Wek Be Tin sce setae 


Kelvinator Corp... 
Kennecott Copper ......... 
MID Ts 26 15 4:s6 ve, one ain os 
Krower (5fODery .. . 5.000% 


Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
SS" ae | ee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco ....:.... 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
DABGR PTMOM 000-640 sisn0 sss 
LSS 2 Seer ers 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Paciic ........<... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


Nash DGtrs..... .... 686008 
National Biscutt........... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
ee ar 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central...........0< 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American .......... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors. .......... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marquette ........... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Sears Roebuck ............ 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway......... 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp.......... 


Texas Corporation ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 
APARGAMIOIICA: 65 6ic.0s.0s seo. 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Witin PACINe. oo .s6ance ss 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation ........ 
oS oS res 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
a. oo 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
a ee Se 
1 isk ds ccasccke 


Western Union ........... 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended 





0.50 
2.80 


0.60 


un 
oO 


0.40 
2 
1.20 


0.50 


2.40 


August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 
74- 
100- 


62- 
255- 
142- 

73- 
149- 


91- 
105- 
92- 
145- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


104- 
115- 
382- 

62- 
101- 
157- 


119- 
237- 
149- 
134- 
210- 

72- 
257- 
133- 
290- 
187- 


99- 
33- 
110- 
260- 
138- 
99- 


115- 
66- 
198- 


158- 
165- 


56- 
120- 
97- 
262- 


272- 

68- 
293- 
104- 


February 28. 
(k) Year ended S 
(s) Partly estimated. 
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°24-’32 


3; °27-'32 
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52; 
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; '22-'32 


"24-32 
"28-32 
"28-’32 
°29-’32 


; '26-’32 


29-32 
’26-’32 
°24-’32* 


; 24-32 


; 28-32 
; 28-52 
; *25- 32* 
; ’20-’32 
; '22-32 
; '28-’32 


; 26-32 
; °28-’32* 


°26-32 
24-32 


; °27-’32 


7; ’26-’32 


ewe 
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_ bd 
COAaNWDOAN 


_ 
ee DST 
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2 
12: 


’26-’32 
"24-32 


; °25-’32 
; °26-’32 


; 27-32 


"29-32 
"22-32 
"26-32 
°27-’32 
"27-32 


; °29-"32 


’27-32 
°29-32 


; 27-32 
; °24-32* 
; °27-"32 


"22-32 
’22-’32 
26-32 
"25-32 
°26-’32 


; °22-32 
; °29-32 


°24-"32 


’26-’32 
"26-32 
’29-32 
°29-’32 


’28-32 
"29-32 
"24-32 
"24-32 
°29-’32 
"29-32 
’26-32 
’29~"32 
°28-’32 
’27-"32 
28-32 
°25-’32 
°22-32 
"26-32 


28-32 


9; ’27-’32 


16: 
22: 


28-32 
29-32 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 


High Low Price 


72 - 
19 - 
1634- 


10%4- 
153%4- 
46 - 
22 - 
21%- 


13%4- 
25%- 
16%- 
355%- 


9734- 
323- 
424. 
2554- 


35% 
a 


43 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
eptember 30. 


0 
60 5.0 
15 at 
14 
8 oe 
140 4.3 
40 15 
19 ee 
19 
10 re 
Ae ee 
14 bate 
3u az 
93 5.4 
25 4.0 
39 §.1 
22 5.7 
84 4.7 
42 2.4 
57 3.5 
13 Sas 
7 
25 
22 4.6 
53 5.2 
20 or 
23 53 
117 4.3 
17 6.4 
50 ee 
31 ai 
165 48 
32 8.0 
28 7.1 
5 <3 
35 1.4 
50 5.6 
50 6.0 
9 
9 ‘aie 
47 6.4 
39 
13 ‘seen 
25 8.0 
33 caine 
30 ee 
27 % Hef 
18 Kee 
37 2.7 
37 2.7 
9 soa 
6 
25 4.0 
31 3.2 
30 2.0 
8 ae 
30 a7 
45 23 
20 5.0 
120 5.0 
37 ke 
12 3.3 
58 3.5 
FA | 5.8 
60 oe 
14 Bais 
18 27 
11 sak 
18 , 
61 
63 sock 
30 3.3 
51 tha 
44 5.7 
(e) Year 


(n) Year ended 


27 


28 





Buy?...or Sell? 


These are the questions everyone is 
asking. Each week, our trading bul- 
letin, “Market Action,” tells you what 
to do with such popular stocks as: 





Allied Chem. Gen. Electric 

Am. Can. Gen. Motors 
Am. Smelt. N. Y. Central | 
Am. T. & T. Sears Roebuck | 
Atchison o. Pacific | 
B. & O. S. 0. & N. J. 

Beth. Steel ai Carbide 

Con. Gas S. Steel 

Chrysler Westine. Elec. 


Write name and address on margin of 
this adv. for Free Sane Cony .. «oF 
| Send $1 for 4 Weeks’ 3 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU, INC. 


603F Empire State Bldg., N. Y. City 














MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


ARE ALWAYS AVAILABLE IN GOOD 
LISTED STOCKS. 
FIND THEM? _SURELY 
GUESSING OR LISTENING TO TIPS 
AND re, io el BUYING 


SCIENTIFIC FORECASTING 
Based on Charts and Graphic Rec- 
ords Will Tell You Which Way || | 
and How Far the Next Important | 
Move Will Carry. | 


OUR DAILY LETTER DOES 
JUST THIS. 
38 Market Leaders—$20 Monthly 
Sample Free. 5 Bargains Included. 


190% PROFIT SINCE MAR. Ist 


THE FINANCIAL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
32 Broadway, New York 





Wall Street Stock Selector 


W. D. Gann’s latest book brings his 
“Truth of the Stock Tape” up to date; 
explains the 1929 Bull Market and the 
cause of the panic which followed. People 
lose money in stocks because they guess 
and gamble on hope. The men who make 
money have definite rules for trading. 
You need a Wall Street education and 
this book gives you more real market 
knowledge than you can get from any 
other source. One reader writes: “It is 
truly the most wonderful and enlightening 
book I have ever been privileged to study.” 
The book contains 41 charts proving the 
rules. Price $6 prepaid. Description free. 
Ask for F-1. 

FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y 


























LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


July 7th, 1933. 

‘Ts Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.6244 per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of August, 1933 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 
3ist day of July, 1933. Checks will be 


mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice Presidevt & Treasurer 








PULLMAN OPP ORATED 
Dividend No. 
A quarterly dividend (No. Psy of Seventy-five 
Cents per share will be paid on August 15, 1933, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


July 24, 1933. 
J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, July 12, 1933 
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Profits in “Back-Dividend” 
Preferred Stocks 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





The List of Cumulative Preferred Issues 


Cum. Back Divs. Earned Current Yieldon 
Stock Dividend «Due 1930 Price Full Div. 
American Locomotive ....... $7 $6 $10 46 18% 
American Woolen .......... 7 45 Nil 46 a 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 7 13 15 43 23 
Crucibie. Steel conc. cccc ccc 7 9 16 50 17 
Goodrich Tite ........00065..0 7 1 Nil 42 26 
Republic Steel ............. 6 17 Nil 40 26 





set dividend rate, but such dividends 

are usually paid only when earnings 
justify them. In times of depression, there- 
fore, a great many preferred dividends are 
either reduced from their regular rates or 
are entirely passed, since such neglect of 
payment does not amount to actual de- 
fault or lead to receivership as it would 
in the case of neglect to pay interest on 
bonds. 

In such times of depression and the pass- 
ing of preferred dividends it is extremely 
important to differentiate between cumutla- 
tive preferred stocks and non-cumulative 
preferred stocks. In the case of the former 
the regular set dividend on the cumulative 
preferred issue accumulates in the form 
of back dividends which must eventually 


Pree civiaena stock generally has a 


| be paid off when earnings recover and be- 


fore any future dividends can be paid on 
the company’s common stock. In the case 
of non-cumulative preferred issues there is 
no such accumulation, and there is no 
obligation on the part of the company to 
reimburse the stockholder for the lean 
years when no preferred dividends were 
paid. 

The majority of high class preferred 
stocks are of the cumulative type, and 
naturally they are a more attractive type 
of purchase, other things being relatively 
equal. This is especially the case in a 
period like the present when industry ap- 
pears finally emerging from the long de- 
pression. During the past few years of 
low corporation earnings many companies 
have passed their preferred dividends, but 
in the case of cumulative issues these back 
dividends now give promise of being paid 
up if business and profits continue to im- 
prove. 

Not all of the companies which thus 
have accumulated dividends on their pre- 
ferred stocks will be able to pay them up, 
but out of the rather lengthy list of cumu- 
lative preferred stocks on which there are 
back dividends due, a list is here presented 
in which there seem good probabilities for 
rapid increase in earnings on the pre- 
ferred stock and, therefore, for an early 
repayment of the accumulated dividends. 

The attraction in such stocks is not 
merely the comparatively low levels at 
which the stocks are still selling but also 
the fact that if we assume not only that 
dividends will be resumed at the regular 


rate, but also that the back dividends dw 
will be repaid, then the amount of suc 
back dividend may theoretically be de 
ducted from the current selling price t 


reduce still further the price actually pait! 
for the stock and thus increase the yield on) 
a basis of the regular annual dividen() 


when it is resumed. 


MERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
ferred dividend in the Fall of 1932 and 
now has nearly $6 per share in back divi- 
dends accumulated on this stock. If earn 
ings recover as they ought to do on con- 
tinued improvement in railway equipment 
buying, then it would not be very difficult 
for the company to resume dividends at the 


annual rate of $7 per share, and also tie 
pay up the back dividends of around %% 


per share on this preferred issue. 

With the preferred stock recently avail- 
able in the market at around 46, the divi: 
dend yield on a current purchase, assun- 
ing that dividends will be resumed at 3 
future date, would amount to around 1 
per cent. However, if it is further as- 
sumed that the company will also repay 


the accumulated dividends of $6 per share} 


on this stock, such repayment would re: 
duce the present purchase price by that 
amount, or to only about 40, on which 
basis the dividend yield would jump to 
17% per cent. when the regular payment is 
resumed and the back payment made up. 

Until all these things happen, of course, 
our calculations must be somewhat the 
oretical. In fact the entire list of back- 
dividend preferred stocks must be cot- 
sidered largely speculative, because they 
are not now paying dividends. It seems 2 
fair assumption, however, that if the get- 
eral advance in industry continues, the at- 
nual earnings per share on these preferred 
stocks will rise rapidly to a point where 
regular dividends can be resumed and 
where the back dividends can also be re- 
paid. 

American Woolen Company has prac: 
tically no funded debt and the first call 
on net profits is by the small issue of only 
about 400,000 shares of cumulative pre 
ferred stock. This company, however, has 
had a much less attractive record that 
American Locomotive. 

In this case we are dealing with a high- 
ly speculative stock, and even though the 
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prospects for a rapid recovery in earnings 
re fairly good, it is almost too much to 
xpect directors to pay back $45 per share 
Min cash on the preferred issue. Some sort 
hf a recapitalization scheme appears more 
ikely in prospect, but such repayment may 
Bake the form of part cash and part ad- 
Hitional common stock. Due to the im- 
Mprobability of the back dividends being 
Maid up fully in cash, we have omitted 
Mealculation of the theoretical yield in the 
Maccompanying table. 










fn tea era 
















n F ALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
v. MD has a funded debt of about $17,000,000, 
, Mut there are only 200,000 shares of pre- 
Miecrred stock outstanding, and earnings per 
share could therefore recover rather rap- 
Nidly. The preferred dividend was passed 
Min the latter part of 1931, and there are 
Snow somewhere around $13 per share in 
- Wback dividends accumulated on this issue. 
The ease with which such dividends could 
ds dufibe repaid in one or two good years is sug- 
f suciigested by the fact that the stock earned 
be del more than $15 per share in the single year 
‘ice tc of 1930. 
Y pail Crucible Steel Company of America has 
ield of} a funded debt of a little over $13,000,000 


Hahead of its 250,000 shares of $100 par 7 
® per cent. cumulative preferred stock. The 
last payment on this issue was April 1st, 
1) 1932, so that there are now about $9 per 
share due in back dividends on this issue. 
Here again earnings on the preferred can 
mount rapidly, due not only to the rather 
wide swings of steel company profits, but 
also to the small number of preferred 
shares outstanding. In 1930, for instance, 
\) the preferred stock earned around $16 per 
)) share, and in 1929 this same stock earned 
» nearly $33 per share. 


F. GOODRICH COMPANY is one 

* of the better known companies in 
the tire and rubber field. Its funded debt 
_)) is larger than most of the accompanying 
© list, at around $43,000,000, but here also 
)) carnings could recover rather rapidly, es- 
)) pecially since raw material inventories are 


rv a generally high. The company has a little 
+ ree Over 300,000 shares of $100 par 7 per cent. 
that re cumulative preferred stock outstanding. 


Dividends on this issue were passed after 
the July payment in 1931, so that current 
accumulations amount to around $15 per 
share. 


Republic Steel Corporation is another of 
the more radical speculations in the list 
suggested herewith. The company has a 
total consolidated funded debt of more 
than $50,000,000, while the preferred stock 
issue runs almost 600,000 shares of 6 per 
cent. cumulative convertible $100 par 
stock. 

No dividends on this issue have been 
paid since October Ist, 1930, so that ac- 
cumulated dividends now amount to around 
$17 per share. The company showed a 
small deficit even in 1930, but in 1929 





aC- profits were nearly $35 per share on this 
all same preferred issue. Whether or not all 
ily of the back dividends are paid up in cash, 
"e- it would appear that earnings on the pre- 
as ferred issue can come up rapidly if busi- 
an Ness continues to improve, and on such a 


basis the stock appears to have speculative 
Potentiality whether held for parity or 
merely for short-term speculation. 


















Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Plan of 
Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization 


Is the Plan Necessary? 


ROMWELL cautioned his men: “Trust in God, and keep your 

powder dry.” The Associated Gas and Electric Company hopes 
that present upward trends in business point to a new and prosperous 
era. But this hope does not blind it to the fact that its taxes are 
increasing alarmingly, that its rates are being reduced, and that business 
is still subnormal. 


Since the Plan was announced on May 15, 1933, the Federal 3% tax 
on domestic and commercial sales of electricity has been transferred from 
consumers to the companies, imposing an additional expense on Asso- 
ciated operating companies of about $1,100,000 a year. Congress has also 
imposed a new tax on the value of capital stock of corporations which, 
it is estimated, will cost companies in the Associated System more than 
$1,000,000 annually. 


It is doubtful that Public Service Commissions will allow rate in- 
creases to offset these additional taxes. On the contrary, commissions 
and municipalities in New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and other 
states where Associated companies operate, are demanding further re- 
ductions. The New York Public Service Commission has just issued 
an order, to be effective next September 1, reducing drastically the 
rates of the New York State Electric & Gas Corporation, one of the 
principal Associated operating properties. This order requires a reduc- 
tion in the Corporation’s revenues of $600,000 yearly. 


$3,500,000 Less for Interest 


The total of actual and potential increases in taxes and reductions in 
rates is likely to reach $3,500,000. 


Consolidated net earnings of the Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and subsidiaries, after depreciation and after all charges of 
subsidiaries, for the 12 months ended March 31, 1933, were only a 
$2,413,749 margin over fixed interest requirements of debentures for 
that period. For the 12 months ended May 31, 1933, this margin was only 
$584,517, after deducting accruals ($1,000,000) for the proportionate 
amount of the estimated Federal capital stock tax for the period from 
July 1, 1932 to May 31, 1933. Additional taxes and rate reductions 
may easily wipe out such a slender margin of earnings, unless business 
improves substantially. 


The situation of public utilities is aggravated by the lack of a ready 
market for bonds and by the hesitation of banks to assist in providing 
funds to meet maturing indebtedness without requiring heavy sinking 
fund payments. Such payments are so burdensome as to prevent some 
subsidiary companies from paying the cash dividends which holding 
companies need to meet interest charges. 


Improvement in Associated electric output in recent weeks is encour- 
aging. This improvement, however, has not yet produced a correspond- 
ing improvement in earnings, because the increase has come almost 
wholly from industrial users who pay much lower rates than residential 
or commercial customers. 


It is the purpose of the Plan to change the situation with respect to 
the interest charges of Associated Gas and Electric Company so that 
they will be largely on an income basis instead of a fixed basis, and 
that in the event of temporary inability to meet full interest charges, 
defaults would not occur which might lead to a receivership, with its 
attendant expenses and risks. 


This event may not occur, but it is the part of business prudence to 
guard against it as fully as it is the part of business prudence to insure 
against fire. As insurance against the risk of such an event, if for no 
other reason, the Management believes that the Plan is necessary. 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


Incorporated 


New York 
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Once More the Market 


Laughs at Fools! 


Once again the bandwagon had started! 

Once again from all corners of the land the amateurs, the 
gamblers, the bootblacks were fighting for seats. 

Up went stocks—up to dazzling heights. 

Riches in sight once more—for those who had hardly gotten 
over their hangover of 1930-1931-1932! 

And then—crack, the break—and Jack and Jill came down the 
hill and their stocks came tumbling after! 

In April we said: “The Stock Market is no place for Amateurs. 
It is an intricate, complicated trading place where inexperience 
and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, where knowledge and experi- 
ence reap handsome profits.” 

We repeat that now—more emphatically than ever. Profits ARE 
to be made—BIG profits. But only by those who know. 

And to KNOW the market, to get your share of the profits, 

Get, Ready, Study and Digest 


STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 


by R. W. SCHABACKER, Financial Editor of FORBES. 


It is a book in form, but a liberal stock market education in value. Properly 
used it makes you an insider, an expert, a professional. 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions this book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting. How to trade by charts. 
The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn When not to trade on tips 
in the market. H ae 
~ - ‘ ‘ ow to detect pool manipulation. 
How to predict major chang’ in business. ° 
How to take the worry out of market trading. How to read a corporation statement. 


Where to find all kinds of stock information. Why the insiders make money. 

How to compute the price-earning ratio. How to become an insider. 

The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 

How to make money in a bear market. How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 


There are 27 chapters in this book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations. 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 
Stock Exchange Brokerage Houses and Trading Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- Sources of Stock Information, What Makes the 
velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, Market Move, An _ Introduction to Trading, 
The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing Principles of Trading, Taking the Worry Out 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal of Stock Trading, The Technica: Side of the 
Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, Market, An Introduction to Chart Reading, 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Out- Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Move- 
side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- ments, Conclusion and Review. 


You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” on 
5 Days’ Approval. 


Mail the coupon NOW—and hasten Profits! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


[] Send me, post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remittance 
for $6.00 is enclosed. If I return the book within 5 days you will refund my money. 


[) Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the book within 
5 days and owe you nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full informa- 
tion requested below is given.) 
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UGUST 1, 


Can Your Trade “Leaders” 
Meet the New Crisis? 


(Continued from page 8) 


my opinion, the importance of neu- 
trality far outweighs knowledge of 
the industry itself. 

8. A ippreciation of what “public in- 
terest” means. 

It is apparent that the Industrial 
Recovery Act is designed to serve 
the public interest and to serve busi- 
ness primarily in terms of the pub- 
lic interest. Doubtless, the Govern- 

ment does want profits re-established 
(profits which it will be glad to tax) ; 
but it also wants an increase in em- 
ployment, an increase in wages and 
an increase in consumer purchasing 
power. 

The successful trade association 
executive must have or must acquire 
an expanding understanding of just 
what the “public interest” means. In 
some industries, according to my ob- 
servation, there seems to be very lit- 
tle appreciation of the public objec- 
tives of the Industrial Recovery Act. 
The managing director will, of neces- 
sity, use the utmost diplomacy in 
bringing home to such an industry 
just what the new order means. We 
have apparently abandoned the idea 
that following one’s self-interest 
means the greatest good to the great- 
est number. We are apparently be- 


| ing forced to accept the idea that the 


public interest means not only en- 
larged, but also widespread, con- 
sumer purchasing power. We have 
not yet defined just what equitable 
distribution of the national income is. 
Every trade association, and that 
means every trade association execu- 
tive, will have to watch carefully and 
interpret diplomatically to the indus- 
try which it serves the expanding 
meaning of this term, “public in- 
terest.” 


A Little Laugh 


Mistress: “You will cut and roll the 
lawn, weed the gravel path, pot some 
chrysanthemums, plant all those rose 
bushes, clean out the greenhouse, and see 
to the heating apparatus, and—” 

New Gardener: “Excuse me, madam, 
9 is this a day’s work or a five-year 
plan?” 


It was Pat’s first day on the job as train 
conductor. Forgetting the name of a sta- 
tion they stopped at, he shouted to the pas- 
sengers: “Here ye are for where ye’re 
going. All in there for here come out!” 


As we understand the currency question, 
the United States is not off the gold stand- 
ard, it expects to get back on very soon, 
and besides it doesn’t matter as much as 
you might think!—New Yorker. 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST GOMPANY 
165 Broadway 
New York 
Established 1824 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1933 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 
S. Government Securities 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Demand Loans 
Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes 
ee ree errr re rer 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Houses 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Other Assets 


$444,870,408.70 


mr ol Stock 
Surp 000,000.00 
ae Profits 856, $ 66,856,312.79 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1933 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits: 

Individuals f 
207.92 345,488,801.87 


$444,870,408.70 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal cae System 




















Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 

















The public utility,system of... 
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Standard Gas and Electric Company 














serves 1,664 cities and towns of twenty states .. . com- 
bined population 6,000,000... total customers 
1,588,055 . . . installed generating capacity 1,587,004 


kilowatts ... properties operate under the direc- 





tion of Byllesby Engineering and Management Corpo- 
ration, the Company’s wholly-ownéd subsidiary. 
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Just What You Need 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Ready Now 


Just the book you are looking for to 
give your salesmen and other employes 
new pep—new courage—new confidence 
in themselves. 

Only 28 pages of text, this little book, 
stoutly made, durabdly bound, fits handily 
into the pocket. 

It deals with the elements a man or 
woman must have to get ahead and to 
be useful to you. 

The Subjects: You — Ambition — 
Courage — Opportunity — Initia- 
tive — Hold On to Your Self- 
Respect — Personality — Honesty 
— Health — Enthusiasm — Cheer- 
fulness — Stick. 


Send for a copy of this remarkable little 
book. Read it—then let us quote you 
terms for quantities sufficient to give 
one to each of your associates and 
workers ! 


25c a copy — attractive 
discounts for quantities! 


Fill in the Coupon and Mail 





B. F. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 - 5th Ave., New York 

Herewith 25 cents for which you may send 
me a copy of SELF-HELPS by B. C. 
FORBES. 
Also quote me special prices for.........008 
copies. : 








The $s in 


Inventions 


New Safety Ideas—A Gun that Shoots Cloth 


— Good for Tea, 


Good for Electricity 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


EEPS ’Em Rolling Along. A new 

highway accident prevention device 
consists of a horizontal steel roller set 
parallel with the edge of the pavement, 
and only a few inches from the ground. 
Tests made in Ohio show that when a 
passenger car or truck hits this roller 
guard (as it would do if out of control 
and headed toward the edge of the 
road), only the front tire touches the 
roller, which immediately starts spin- 
ning, and straightens the car out so that 
it. will stay on the road. 

All sorts of interesting uses have been 
suggested for this new device. One is 
that a double row be used to separate 
lanes on bridges and in tunnels where 
traffic is heavy, to prevent cars “side 
swiping.” The purpose of the double 
row would be to keep the cars far 
enough apart so that fenders could not 
touch. 

There is also the suggestion that this 
type of guard set at the edge of the 
sidewalk on bridges and viaducts would 
prevent cars climbing the curb and 
crashing through the railing. Another 
idea is that where the painted white line 
does not keep drivers from trying to 
pass others on particularly dangerous 
curves, a barrier of rollers might do so. 
And still another idea is that these 
rollers be used for lanes around filling 
stations and in storage garages. 


IRES Re-treaded. Here’s 

interesting contribution to highway 
safety. A bus company in Northern 
New Jersey has a small portable ma- 
chine which cuts new grooves in non- 
skid tires when the original tread has 
become worn. The tire does not have 
to be removed from the bus for the op- 
eration. 


PRAYING Flock. “It’s quite encour- 

aging to know that we ran across a 
product so new that even The $s in In- 
ventions had not heard of it,” writes 
Joseph K. Close -of Sun Advertising 
Company, Toledo. 

There are so many, many thousands 
of interesting and practical new devices 
and processes that “even The $s in In- 
ventions” could not possibly know of 
them all. Right now, for instance, there 
are on my desk more than one hundred 
scientific and technical reports, publicity 
releases and personal letters describing 
recent improvements of real merit; this 
does not include the number which went 
into the waste basket as worthless. 

Nevertheless we do try to keep posted 
on all new developments of potential 
value to Forses readers. But once in a 
while we have to confess our complete 
ignorance of something which has al- 
ready attained importance. 

Mr. Close’s comment is apropos our 
frank confession that we didn’t know 


another 


what “flock” is. Flock, it seems, is the 
combination of cloth trimmings, nap, 
and similar substances, ground fine and 
dyed in a variety of shades, with which 
the interior of radio cabinets is covered 
to deaden sound and which is used on 
card tables, trays, shoe heels and toes, 
to make an imitation suede finish. 

The old way to apply flock was to 
dust it on, presumably by hand, over a 
coat of adhesive. The new development 
in its use is to apply it with a spray gun. 


EA, Eggs, Switches. One of the 

most amazing things in all industry 
is the number of different ways in which 
a simple principle can be applied to solve 
a wide variety of problems. 

Recently, we told here about a new 
tea kettle with automatic timing control, 
and recalled an egg boiler which had 
used the same idea nearly twenty years 
ago. 

Now the same simple method pops up 
in a new reclosing device for oil circuit 
breakers. If your electrical circuit be- 
comes overloaded and the circuit break- 
er operates, this new device will close 
the circuit again automatically after a 
given interval. If the overload is still 
there, the breaker will operate again; 
if the overload is only temporary, the 
circuit will continue functioning without 
anyone having had to take the trouble 
to reclose the breaker by hand. The 
device can be arranged to reclose the 
breaker one or two or three or more 
times in succession before giving up the 
job in disgust. 

And all of this reclosing activity de- 
pends, it seems, on the simple method 
of having mercury run through a tiny 
hole of exactly the right size to control 
the time of its action. 


AST Weighing. Pre-heating of air 

has long been important in getting 
maximum efficiency out of heating de- 
vices. Now comes pre-weighing, to 
speed up weighing. A new automatic 
filling and weighing device turns out 
1,000 one-pound packages per hour, and 
guarantees accuracy of the contents 
within 1/16 of an ounce. ... The mate- 
rial is first divided automatically into 
batches which have the correct weight 
within a small percentage Each batch 
is then automatically dumped into a 
final hopper which sifts in just enough 
more material to bring the weight up 
to the desired amount before the con- 
tainer is filled. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 








